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NOT TOO MANY YEARS AGO | WAS IN A GROUP 
of business officers of leading colleges and uni- 
versities. We were talking about one of our 
number then absent. “He has unions on his 
campus!” was the horrified comment, in some- 
what the same tones as would have been used in 
referring to his having typhoid carriers in his 
kitchens. 

Now a lot of us have unions on our campuses, 
and they have arrived with a rush that has been 
not a little embarrassing to most of us. We have 
been annoyed by the tactics of union organizers; 
we have been disturbed by lessening respect for 
supervisory authority, and we have been hurt by 
the realization that our employes have turned 
elsewhere for the guidance we have felt we should 
give. 

Yet most of us have come to a basis of adjust- 
ment. We have found that a union can be used as 
well as opposed. We have found that its members 
are still our own employes and that its leaders 
can help solve problems as well as stir them up. 
We have found a growing sense of responsibility 
within the union organization. But we have also 
found that we are being watched—and checked— 
and challenged. We work out an agreement, and 
we live up to its terms. We see to it that every 
individual employe gets his full and just rights. 
We do not permit personality differences to affect 
working conditions. We give to our employes 
accurately and in full the same benefits and priv- 
ileges they would get in similar work outside of 
our campuses. We do all these things, or else! 

We do not give away our rights, but we observe 
those of our employes meticulously. We lean over 
backwards to ensure fairness and justice. We. be- 
have in the way any upright and just and en- 
lightened employer ought to behave, because if 
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we don’t we are certainly going to have trouble, 

Silly, isn’t it? What college or university 
worthy of its name wouldn't do that of its own 
accord without being forced to do it? Yet how 
many of us can search our campuses and be sure 
we shall not find at least a few inequities and in- 
consistencies and “special situations’? 

A college or university is a peculiar organiza- 
tion. It is made up of a lot of semi-independent 
units Operating pretty much as their respective 
heads direct. The attitudes and practices of these 
heads vary as they vary. And as they vary, so do 
their relations with those whom they employ. 

What happens when an employe is sick, or 
wants a day off to go to the fair, or asks for a 
raise, or when school shuts down for the Christ- 
mas holidays, or when there is a lot of extra work 
to be done? How is the salary of the secretary 
for the department of modern languages related 
to that of the secretary to the director of the 
student health service? Can we get agreement on 
the part of all department heads using laboratory 
attendants as to the schedule of rates and working 
conditions to be used in all laboratories? The 
principle that such things should be handled on a 
basis of equality is accepted almost automatically 
in business and industry. It is often difficult to 
get agreement concerning them on the campus. 

There are many things that may be done to 
discourage unionization on your campus. There 
are many others that must be done if it comes. 
But, common to both situations and equally im- 
portant in either is the recognition of the funda- 
mental principle that people want not only to be 
treated fairly, but to be treated alike, and that one 
of our most important and most difficult adminis- 
trative problems on the campus is to see that this 
is done. 
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Your competence can be judged by the cooperation you receive in carrying out objectives of the organization. 
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HOW GOOD AN EXECUTIVE ARE YOU? 


Assistant to the Director of Personnel Procurement 


THERE IS SO LITTLE TIME IN BUSY 
lives that some of the basic principles 
on which our activities are founded 
are often forgotten. A review of cer- 
tain obvious and basic concepts seems 
essential if we are to consider the 
technics of executive functions in the 
institutional field 


EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 


The basic functions of an executive 
in an organization are three: (1) plan- 
ning, (2) organizing and (3) con- 
trolling. 

These functions permeate all levels 
of executive work in any type of or- 
ganization. Institutions are not ex- 
empt simply because they are non- 
profit in nature. The difference in 
functions is one of degree and exten- 
sion rather than of kind. 

The president must plan, organize 
and set up controls in terms of his 
major objectives, major organization, 
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and major areas of control. These are 
far reaching and long range. At the 
other end of the executive ladder, the 
planning is more specific, the organi- 
zation is more compact, and the con- 
trol is more direct. 

Planning is closely associated with 
clarification of objectives. Any execu- 
tive who is responsible for planning 
the direction and goals of an enter- 
prise or department is responsible for 
clarification of the related objectives 
to all persons concerned. 

Under the organizing functions, the 
executive is responsible not only for 
the determination of the structural 
relationships necessary but also for 
the coordination of all factors related 
to the objectives to be achieved. In 
addition to the determination of 
structural relationships, it is a funda- 
mental responsibility of the executive 
to staff the structure with competent 
personnel. 


Control as an executive function 
may be defined simply as a means of 
regulating and constraining all ele- 
ments involved in an organization in 
order to facilitate the achievement of 
the objectives. 


SiX MAIN AREAS 


In simple terms, the executive at 
any level carries out these functions 
by: 

l. Deciding what he wants and 
how he wants it to be done. 

2. Deciding whom he wants to do 
it. 

3. Establishing the relationships of 
the people and things required to get 
it done. 

4. Deciding who the best people 
are to do it. 

5. Coordinating all the factors in 
order to get it done. 

6. Appraising the performance and 
achievements in terms of the goals. 
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One of the major functions of an 
executive is his responsibility for the 
continuity of the organization. This 
can be done only through the devel- 
opment of understudies and the train- 
ing of executives for advancement to 
higher levels. 

It is the responsibility of every ex- 
ecutive to find within his group, or 
to find outside and to bring into his 
group, the “best minds” available. He 
must select thése best minds with the 
future of the organization in view to 
the exclusion of his own likes and 
dislikes and without consideration of 
personal advantage to himself. He 
must be willing to relinquish certain 
aspects of authority and responsibility 
when necessary to select, train and 
test the value of these minds to the 
organization. 

Only through relinquishing author- 
ity and responsibility to these best 
minds is an executive able to multi- 
ply himself—to give the organization 
full benefit of his background and 
experience. Only through his ability 
to coordinate a multiplicity of respon- 
sibilities which he delegates to oth- 
ers can his full effectiveness be made 
available to the organization. The ex- 
ecutive who refuses to permit others 
to contribute materially (by keeping 
unto himself all semblances of au- 
thority to act) is mot an executive in 
the true sense of the word. 


ANOTHER JOB 


As an aspect of control, it is the 
function of an executive to be certain 
that he has all of the information 
necessary to plan, organize and con- 
trol any phase of an organization 
under his jurisdiction. It is also his 
responsibility to ascertain that such 
information be made available to his 
subordinates in direct proportion to 
the responsibilities they bear. This is 
best thought of in such terms as in- 
vestigation, information, advice, su- 
pervision and counsel. 

It is the function of an executive 
to supply himself with staff within 
the organization that will contribute 
such aid. 

However, the executive should, on 
occasions, seek the help and counsel 
of professional persons who can ana- 
lyze and recommend action concern- 
ing difficulties, confusions and rela- 
tionships that are unsound. Such per- 
sons are able to reach conclusions 
free from prejudices arising within 
the organization structure and can 
devote their total energies and time 
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to such problems. Such help results 
in more nearly adequate plans, struc- 
tures and controls. 


SERVICE COMES FIRST 


Any organization has its basic ob- 
jectives and the most important of 
these is that of the service it renders. 
The fundamental objective of any 
business enterprise is the rendering 
of a service as such or a service in 
the form of a product. In business 
the motivator for rendering such serv- 
ice is generally profit. Briefly, the 
purpose of a business organization is 
to render the best product or service, 
produced at a price that is acceptable 
to the consumer and at a cost that 
will render a reasonable profit to 
the investor. 

In the institutional field, whether 
it is a university, hospital, clinic or 
any other agency, the basic objectives 
are also those of service. To a great 
extent profit to the investor in a 
tangible form is not a prime moti- 
vator. In this field the prime mo- 
tivator of the organization as a whole 
is the rendering of a service to a 
community and nation. The rewards 
to individuals working in these in- 
stitutional fields are as tangible as 
those of persons working in the in- 
dustrial field, but the idea of service 
which is closely identified with the 
intrinsic purposes of institutions also 
acts aS an incentive. 

The task of executives, in either 
the business or the institutional field, 
is the rendering of the best product 
or service at the least cost. Quality 








of the product should not suffer be- 
cause of emphasis on reduced cost. 
This is especially true in the institu- 
tional field. The business executive 
attempts to reduce costs in order to 
meet competition and to increase the 
profit resulting from business opera- 
tions. The institutional executive, 





bearing in mind that the quality of 
the service is paramount, must think 
of unit cost reduction as a method 
of improving the quality and cover. 
age of the product (education, medi- 
cal service, welfare service, and the 
like). 

There is no real distinction to be 
made between the job of the business 
executive and that of the executive 
holding the responsibility for the op- 
erations of an institution, with one 
possible exception. For the most part, 
wages and salaries in most institutions 
cannot compete with those of the 
business enterprise. Thus, the compe. 
tence of the institutional executive in 
his handling of people and providing 
them with inspiration and motiva- 
tion must be as good or better than 
that of the industrial executive. 


TEST OF COMPETENCE 


A true measure of competence of 
an executive is the extent of coopera- 
tion he receives im carrying out the 
objectives of his organization. This 
cooperation can be measured in terms 
of the effectiveness with which he 
achieves the goals for which he is 
striving and the efficiency (the per- 
sonal satisfaction of all persons con- 
cerned) with which they are achieved. 
This cooperation can result only 
through effective understanding of 
the human elements in organization 


EFFECTIVE UNDERSTANDING 


Effective human understanding is 
not and cannot be merely an intel- 
lectual objectivity or a check list of 
knowledge points. I¢ is a dynamic 
accumulative experience that results 
from continuous study and appraisal 
of specific, as well as general, situa- 
tions in the environment of individ- 
uals. The textbook study of psychol- 
ogy never can be more than a founda- 
tion for such understanding. 

The three important elements in 
the dynamics of such understanding 
are: the individual's understanding of 
himself, his understanding of the sit- 
uation, and his understanding of the 
individuals in a situation. 

An executive fails completely when 
he attempts to force his concept of 
the objectives of an organization 
upon the persons he has chosen to 
assist him in achieving results. If he 
does not understand himself, his likes, 
his dislikes, his prejudices, and if he 
does not understand the likes, dis- 
likes, prejudices and immaturities of 
the individuals in a situation in fe- 
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lation to it, he fails as an executive. 

The understanding of the situation 
requires current knowledge of in- 
rerdependent relationships at a given 
moment or a series of given moments 
under specific conditions. Because the 
facts related to such a situation are 
particular, contingent and specific, it 
would require examples and explana- 
tions too numerous and complex to 
be covered here. 


SECURITY IMPORTANT 

in any organization an individual 
needs a feeling of security, a feeling 
of: belonging, and a feeling of worth- 
whileness or individuality. 

When the executive fails to clarify 
the objectives of the organization to 
the individual, the individual feels 
insecure. When the individual does 
not have a true understanding of what 
is expected of him, when he is not 
able to relate his efforts to those of 
the entire group and its objectives, 
he cannot feel secure in his position; 
he cannot see the need for his con- 
tribution and efforts and becomes un- 
certain of his value and future. 

When an executive fails (because 
of pressure, blocked channels of com- 
munication, indifference to the work 
problems of his subordinates, or for 
many other similar reasons) definitely 
to delineate and to clarify the duties 
and responsibilities of those report- 
ing to him, he is breeding discontent, 
frustration and confusion. When sub- 
ordinates do not know clearly what is 
expected of them, they lose confidence 
in the persons who are directing their 
activities. Tell people what you want 
and what you expect from them, and 
you will get results. Too many execu 
tives today do not realize that in the 
abilities of their subordinates they 
can find the answer to many prob- 
lems if they will ask for it. 

Security is related to the ability to 
predict. Consistency in administra- 
tion is of cardinal importance. Con- 
fidence in superiors is closely related 
to the consistency of their behavior. 
Many executives who feel that the 
position of an executive demands 
“action” are prone to be expedient 
rather than consistent in their ad- 
ministration of functions. In addition 
to letting subordinates know what is 
expected of them, it is important that 
an executive act in a manner that 
will permit his subordinates to know 
what to expect from him. 

Consultative supervision or the 
Overt recognition of subordinates’ 
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Too many executives today do not realize that in the abilities of their 
subordinates they can find the answer to many problems if they will ask. 


thinking on major problems confront- 
ing an executive results in a feeling 
of security on the part of subordinates 
and higher morale for the entire or- 
ganization. 

The successful executive must rec- 
ognize that people are most effective 
in their operations when they feel 
that their activities are truly a neces- 
sary factor in the achievement of or- 
ganization objectives. It is important 
for an individual to work in an at- 
mosphere of approval. This atmos- 
phere must stem from the personality 
of the executive. When individuals 
are contributing to an organization, 
it is essential that recognition be 
given to them for their achievements. 
Recognition should be given for their 
efforts, even though such efforts do 
not produce desired results. 


SENSE OF BELONGING NEEDED 


The executive whose attitude is 
one of interest only in results and 
not in effort and who does not take 
the time to counsel and to assist his 
subordinates in solving their. prob- 
lems can expect that his staff will 
feel that it does not belong. He 
must create an atmosphere that in- 
dicates that he is interested in rec- 
ognizing any effort put forth with 
sincere desire for achievement. When 


the atmosphere is one of destructive 
criticism, and of disinterest in meth- 
ods and efforts, it is impossible for 
people to feel that they belong to a 
group attempting to achieve group 
objectives. 


WORTH-WHILENESS 

A sense of worth-whileness or in- 
dividuality results when individuals 
are consulted in the determination of 
objectives, principles, methods and 
procedures, when they are given re- 
sponsibility, and when they feel they 
have a right to appeal on the basis 
of facts. Participation by subordinates 
in planning gives them a definite 
sense of contribution, worth-while- 
ness and individuality. When a_per- 
son feels that his—his very own— 
ideas are being considered in the to- 
tal picture, he has a definite feeling 
of individuality, of the recognition 
of his worth. The executive who fails 
to delegate responsibility creates a 
feeling on the part of his subordinates 
of indecision, frustration and lack of 
individuality. 

When an executive fails to recog- 
nize performance and when he fails 
to communicate this recognition to 
individuals, he undermines the indi- 
vidual’s sense of worth, the sense of 
contribution to a cooperative effort. 





The domination of all action and 
decision to the will of the executive 
is deadening. Without the responsi- 
bility to act and decide, the sense 
of individuality is lost and with it 
the desire to contribute. A recogni- 
tion by subordinates that the author- 
ity of facts bears weight in their dis- 
cussions with superiors gives them a 
sense of individuality as they relate 
the authority they derive from the 
facts they establish. 

In summary of this one small area 
of understanding of individuals, try 
to understand people as an experi- 
ence; clarify your objectives and your 
subordinates’ relationship to them; let 
them know what you expect and 
what they can expect; assume an at- 
titude of approval; consider their 
opinions; give them recognition for 
their achievements, and give them re- 
sponsibility to act. 


YOU, THE EXECUTIVE 


Volumes could be written on un- 
derstanding one’s self. The following 
points are most essential in determin- 
ing whether or not you are internally 
so structured that you can understand 
other people, their problems, and di- 
rect their activities. 

Can you and are you willing to 
make up your mind? \n other words, 
are you your own boss? No man can 
control the activities of other per- 
sons until he has control of himself. 
In making up one’s mind, it is not 
only a matter of reaching a decision 
but a willingness to follow through 
with courage and integrity when a 
decision has been reached. 

Are you willing to accept the re- 
sponsibilities, the obligations, and the 
consequences that result from your 
own actions? A “buck passer” has dif- 
ficulty in coordinating his own activi- 
ties as well as those of others. The 
unwillingness to accept and to stand 
alone in the consequences resulting 
from one’s behavior is a sure sign of 
immaturity and is unacceptable as a 
characteristic of an executive. 

Are you objective about yourself 
and your work? Only when a man is 
able to view his job and the prob- 
lems that arise from it—of both a 
material and personnel nature—with- 
out emotion is he able to do con- 
structive work. The recognition that 
frustrations are a part of every job, 
the recognition that people react dif- 
ferently for many different reasons, 
and the realization that the executive 
must remain emotionally apart and 
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not project his own personality vari- 
ances into the situation are essentials 
for one who is to direct others in 
their work. 

Have you made a compromise with 
life? No man has achieved every- 
thing he set out to do. When an in- 
dividual fails to recognize and to ac- 
cept the compromises that are essen- 





tial to personal adjustment and is 
continually driven to project his frus- 
trations on others, his ability as an 
executive is questionable. Years ago, 
Reade said, “The fathers ate sour 
grapes, and their children’s teeth were 
set on edge.” 

On how many subjects have you 
closed your mind permanently? One 
who has learned absolute truths and 
feels there is no need for further 
learning about any subject is prone 
to be opinionated, stubborn and with- 
out potential for growth. It is only 
through openmindedness and willing- 
ness to hear all the evidence and con- 
sider all the facts that an executive 
truly can reach the decisions required 
of him. (If you can name one subject 
upon which your mind is perma- 
nently closed, view it as a danger 
signal in your personality structure. ) 

Do you unemotionally recognize 
and accept the indifference of the 
world to your own individual fate? 
The “indispensable” person has nei- 
ther viewed his position objectively 
nor accepted the fact that the world 
is indifferent to the fate of any in- 
dividual. The “indispensable” per- 
son assumes that people and factors 
that are governed by chance, which 
stand in his way, are the result of 
premeditation. 

In the realistic world the “indis- 
pensable” person is frustrated by 
realism and develops a sense of per- 
secution rather than recognition of 
the universal differences that exist. 
This sense or feeling of persecution 
stands in his way in his recognition 





of factors involved in the problems 
that he must solve for the Organiza- 
tion. He is unable to contribute with- 
out a distorted perspective. His ob. 
jectivity is lost, and his vision in re. 
lation to his objectives is fogged. 
The institutional executive is faced 
with the same responsibilities and 
problems as those of his business or 
industrial colleague. The job is the 
same—the achievement of objectives 
in the most effective and efficient 
manner—the best service at the low- 
est cost. The answers lie in the peo- 
ple he chooses and his effectiveness 
in motivating them to give their best, 
willingly, to their part of the job to 
be done. Such motivation results 
from his understanding of himself, 
of the structures and tools required, 
and of the people involved, and his 
ability to make the relation of all 
three understood by all concerned. 
It has been possible here only to 
indicate an outline of highlights for 
consideration by executives and ad- 
ministrators in meeting the problems 
of their organizations. As a_ basic 
outline it may well serve as a guide 
for further study and development 
on the part of individuals who rec- 
ognize shortcomings. It may also act 
as a reminder or desk piece in the 
everyday handling of their work. For 
those interested in more detailed ex- 
position of ideas touched on here, 
a small list of references is appended. 
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NeW TECHNICS FOR THE COLLEGE 
business office are discovered in vari- 
ous ways. A study of present methods 
and policies from a critical point of 
view will often produce new ideas 
and better ways for handling the work. 
A visit to other college business of- 
fices will invariably give new ideas, 
or a personal letter containing ques- 
tions about specific problems will 
get the desired information. 

Helpful suggestions can be had 
from public accountants, commercial 
business offices, bankers and the sales 
representatives of commercial con- 
cerns. Improvements will develop in 
the minds of employes, who should 
be encouraged to seek new ideas by 
giving them responsibility and ex- 
pressing to them appreciation for 
their help. Many departments of the 
college can be consulted and assist- 
ance obtained for the improvement of 
present methods. 


ACCENT ON ACCOUNTING 


Primary in the operation of the 
business office is the accounting sys- 
tem. Care should be taken to install 
a system that will cut the bookkeep- 
ing work to a minimum without sac- 
tificing good records. The National 
Committee on Standard Reports has 
suggested a system of uniform ac- 
counting procedure for colleges and 
universities, which is used by a great 
many institutions. This system gives 
better and more concise records and 
conforms to report forms required 
by the government, the Methodist 
Church Board, and others. 

Many colleges have adopted ma- 
chine bookkeeping, either partially or 
completely. I recommend that it be 
done wholly. Machine bookkeeping 
gives better and more adequate rec- 
ords in one-tenth of the time of man- 
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ual bookkeeping. With machine 
bookkeeping three or four postings 
can be made at the same time. 

For instance, in one operation a 
student’s account is credited in the 
ledger and on his monthly statement, 
which is prepared with the ledger 
sheet; cash is charged with the pay- 
ment in the cash book and accounts 
receivable is reduced by the payment. 
Several persons should be trained in 
the operation of the machine. They 
can take time from their other duties 
to post up current work. Books 
are always in balance, which is not 
the case with the pen and ink 
method. The cost of a complete in- 
stallation, including all forms, will 
approximate $4000, but the saving 
in man-hours will pay for the ma- 
chine in a comparatively short period. 

Other types of machines needed 
in the business office include adding 
machines, calculators, hand and elec- 
tric typewriters, stencil duplicators, 
addressing machines, photostat ma- 
chines, and dictating machines. Many 
of these machines were sold as war 
surplus. 

It is amazing what modern ma- 
chines can do in the business office 
in the way of giving more and bet- 


ter records, as well as saving labor. 
Consider the addressing machine. 
As the student enrolls, a plate show- 
ing his mame and address is made 
up. This plate will be useful in many 
ways: in the registrar’s office, the 
business office, the dean’s office, and 
in other places. After the student's 
graduation the plate can be turned 
over to the alumni office for its rec- 
ords. 


CAREFULLY PLANNED BUDGET 


Mature consideration of the opera- 
tional costs of the college is funda- 
mental to efficient operation. There 
are some wealthy institutions whose 
expenditures are made without much 
regard for costs. This is true of any 
large organization. We are dealing, 
though, with our own circumstances 
which are not so financially comfort- 
able as to allow us to forget that we 
must use judgment and be aware of 
our responsibilities. The budget 
should be carefully planned and re- 
vised in order to allocate funds ju- 
diciously to each department. After 
the budget has been worked out and 
the total estimated cost is realized, 
then the amount of funds necessary 
to cover these expenditures will be 
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known and fees and tuition costs can 
be determined. Some colleges base 
their tuition costs on what other in- 
stitutions are charging; others, on 
what the traffic will bear. Both of 
these methods are obviously wrong 
in figuring tuition costs. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Many other factors must be con- 
sidered in figuring tuition and fees, 
such as depreciation of property and 
sinking funds for unforeseen contin- 
gencies. Costs on auxiliary activities 
should be checked carefully. Dining 
halls, cafeterias and stores should 
have monthly operating statements to 
determine whether they are paying 
their way; this also applies to resi- 
dence halls and rental property. A 
recent inquiry among a few schools 
comparable to ours as to their charges 
for room and board disclosed a vari- 
ance of $13.50 a month on room 
and $30 a month on board. I do not 
believe that much difference is justi- 
fiable on a cost basis among the com- 
munities. Either one institution is 
charging too little and is losing 
money or the other is profiting too 
much. 

Matriculation is usually a long 
drawn out process for both student 
and college business office. Yet, this 
can be expedited by careful advanced 
planning. As complete information 
as possible should be given to fresh- 
men at the time of registration. Regis- 
tration cards should have full explana- 
tion of what is necessary for enroll- 
ment. A great deal of preliminary 
work should be done, such as advance 
registration, which will show the stu- 
dent's courses and class schedule. 

When a student approaches the 
business office he gives his name and 
pays the proper fee as shown on his 
registration card. All fees should be 
consolidated in a lump sum as far as 
possible. Nothing irritates a student, 
or parent, more than the paying of 
fees every time he turns around. 

There is some necessary delay when 
the student discusses the matter of 
deferred payment plan. To eliminate 
as much of this as possible, a letter 
should be written to each student be- 
forehand stating the policy of the 
college with reference to deferred 
payments and asking that he state his 
choice of payment. Upon the com- 
pletion of his registration, the student 
is given his receipt, cards for admis- 
sion to classes, and a schedule show- 
ing time of class, room and course. 


Collection of student accounts can 
be a burdensome task but, by establish- 
ing sound principles and adhering to 
them, collections can be made as sim- 
ple as paying a note at the bank. The 
first step is to set up a policy and 
then to state it in the college catalog, 
handbook, form letters, or registra- 
tion cards. A thorough understand- 
ing with the student and parent 
beforehand and an explanation of the 
college policy to the freshman class dur- 
ing freshman week will reduce the 
collection problem to a mere routine. 

A policy of requiring payments 
each month on deferred tuition is 
advisable; certainly all payments 
should be in before the student takes 





his examinations. A student loan may 
help the student through his examina- 
tions, but it should be secured by an 
endorsement. 

For colleges that have been unable 
to build up loan funds, I have a 
suggestion that has proved to be a 
fairly good method of establishing 
one. It has been my experience that 
student accounts not collected before 
final examinations are taken are prac- 
tically worthless. Nor can they be 
collected by legal methods without 
seriously endangering good will. Some 
of these accounts are paid, however, 
and such funds might well be set aside 
as the nucleus of a loan fund. For 
the reasons stated, it would not be 
as if they were taken from current 
funds, as they can rightly be charged 
off. But if such a fund is attempted 
and husbanded, it can become siz- 
able within a few years. 


PROBLEMS OF INSURANCE 


Insurance is an old problem but one 
with many new technics. The business 
manager may well be puzzled as to 
the proper decision on many ques- 
tions arising out of his responsibility 
to arrange properly and adequately 
for the protection of the properties 
belonging to his institution. 

In the past it was not too difficult 





to arrive at a fairly accurate value on 
buildings by consulting a friendly con- 
tractor, architect or insurance agent 
who usually had sources of informa. 
tion enabling him to make a sufficient. 
ly accurate estimate of the replace. 
ment cost of the various buildings, 
In these days of constantly shifting 
costs such an estimate shortly becomes 
obsolete. 


CO-INSURANCE CONTRACT 


Because the use of the co-insurance 
contract on policies covering proper- 
ties under fire protection entitles one 
to a liberal reduction in the rate, it 
has been our custom in the past to 
use the contract without giving suf- 
ficient importance to the penalty we 
might incur by its application in the 
settlement of a loss. The co-insurance 
contract is a warranty that the insured 
will, at all times, maintain insurance 
equal to the fixed per cent (usually 
80) of the insurable value of his build- 
ings. This insurable value is replace- 
ment cost, less depreciation, and the 
insurable value of even so short a time 
as six months ago is already out of 
date. 

Without unusual facilities for the 
constant adjustment of building 
values, it is probably best to consider 
the advisability of paying a no co- 
insurance rate for insurance, at least 
until such time as building costs have 
been stabilized, and thus avoid the 
possibility of being penalized by hav- 
ing to contribute to a loss because of 
failure to meet the requirements of 
the. contract. The institution will 
then collect the amount of its loss, 
should one occur, up to the face of 
its policies. 

Policies should be written for a 
longer term than one year because 
of the amount saved. Additional 
years may be added to the term of 
the policies at a savings of one-fourth 
of the annual premium on each year 
over the first one, i.e. three-year con- 
tracts for two and a half annual pre- 
miums or five-year contracts for four 
annual premiums. 

I suggest the necessity of full co- 
operation with the rating bureaus in 
order that fire insurance rates may 
be as low as possible. Ask for their 
recommendations and follow them as 
closely as may be practical; see to it 
that fire extinguishers are sufficient 
in number and properly distributed; 
that janitors and maintenance men 
are cautioned against permitting oily 
rags or other waste to accumulate in 
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closets and dark corners and are 
warned about the dangers incurred 
in the use of oversized electrical fuses 
or the use of pennies behind burned 
out fuses—a practice all too common 
and the direct cause of many fires. 

In connection with fire and light- 
ning policies, there is now available 
the “extended coverage endorsement” 
which provides protection against such 
additional hazards as windstorm, hail, 
explosion, riot, riot attending a strike, 
civil commotion, aircraft and vehicle 
damage. The cost of this protection 
varies with the type of building con- 
struction and whether or not the co- 
insurance contract is used. 


While we look upon fire insurance 
as our basic protection, there are other 
types of insurance to which the busi- 
ness Manager must give proper con- 
sideration if he would protect him- 
self from criticism by his trustees for 
not having properly evaluated the 
hazards to which his institution is ex- 
posed. A few of the many types of 
protection available for his consid- 
eration are: 

1. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

2. Boiler insurance. This must be 
considered not only from the stand- 
point of damage to the institution's 
property and the property and person 
of others, but also from the particular 
value of the inspection service that 
is a part of the contract. Proper in- 
spection at regular intervals and the 
correction of improper firing methods, 
deficiencies in water supplies, and 
such things will add years to the life 
of boilers and prove a_ satisfactory 
investment. 

3. Forgery insurance. 

4. Burglary insurance. 

5. Nonownership automobile  in- 
surance. 

6. Public liability insurance. 

7. Fidelity bonds. 

I have attempted to give some of 
the forms of protection by insurance. 
There are others, of course, of more 
or less importance. If, however, a 
responsible agent is chosen, he can 
be consulted on any matter pertain- 
ing to the institution’s insurance. No 
insurance, however, is of complete 
value unless an accurate inventory of 
the institution's property is kept to 
supply information in the event of 
a fire loss. A detailed inventory 
should be made every three to five 
years, although the head of each de- 
partment should keep annual inven- 
tories for verification purposes. 
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An inventory may also serve another 
useful purpose: It will be easier to 
prevent the misplacement of equip- 
ment and furniture, inasmuch as there 
will be reluctance on the part of de- 
partment employes to lend materials 
if they know a check is made and, in 
the event they do lend them, they 
will be quickly discovered in the in- 
ventory. 


FRIENDS WITH FACULTY 


Occasionally I have heard business 
managers speak disparagingly of some 
members of the faculty. We must re- 
member, however, that they lack the 
special training of the business man- 
ager and from their point of view 
we seem just as inadequate. The 
business manager should make a 
definite effort to win the confidence 
and support of the faculty members 
for they can aid him by cutting cor- 
ners and saving money. Actually, he 
is acting as a steward for the faculty 
as well as for the trustees. Occasional 
reports at faculty meetings on such 
matters as enrollment, income and 
expenses will build faculty confidence 
and create greater interest in the 
financial administration of the insti- 
tution. It is mot necessary to make 
such reports in great detail; they can 
be given in approximate figures. 


RAISING MONEY 


Not every business office has the 
responsibility of raising funds for the 
institution, but all can assist in such 
programs, if in no other way than by 
careful budgeting and good buying. 
These can mean the difference be- 
tween a deficit and closing the year 
with a balanced budget. 

At the University of Chattanooga 
the business office participates in the 
planning and conducting of a cam- 
paign annually for a “living endow- 
ment.” A letter is written to all pro- 
spective donors before the campaign 
is publicly opened and the larger 





portion of the fund comes in response 
to these letters. Our alumni and the 
citizens solicited have become accus- 
tomed to including this donation in 
their budgets along with their church 
dues and community chest pledges. 
The general campaign is so set up 
that each worker can complete his 
solicitation in about one hour. The 
consequence is that none feels it to 
be a hardship and each is agreeable to 
working for this cause. The amount 
obtained has enabled us to balance 


our budget in some difficult years. 


BUDGETING ONE’S DAY 


Efficiency is an old word but com- 
paratively a new technic in many 
college business offices. If the busi- 
ness manager is alert to his job he 
will find that he can save many man- 
hours in the proper scheduling and 
dispatching of his work. There 
should be a certain time for answer- 
ing mail, writing collection letters, 
and for various routine matters. There 
should be a time for writing and sign- 
ing checks. A certain time should be 
given to the consideration of requests 
from the faculty and students, a time 
for staff conferences. By the proper 
budgeting of time much more can be 
accomplished than with a haphazard 
method. 

A business manager is in the 
capacity of a training officer, striving 
to obtain the best results from the 
administrative staff. He should possess 
a pleasant personality and ability to 
understand sympathetically those with 
whom he comes in contact. I am 
convinced that, if at all possible, he 
should teach a class occasionally in 
order to keep closely in touch with 
both faculty and student points of 
view. These human qualities are a 
part of the technics of the business 
office and its efficient operation. They 
are possibly as important as is knowl- 
edge of the more mechanical opera- 
tions. To be completely successful, 
all should be combined in one person 
to achieve the ideal. As we are but 
human, after all, that may be expecting 
too much. We can, however, strive 
toward their accomplishment. 

The closer we come to these ideals, 
the better business office managers 
we shall be, and the institutions for 
which we work will show the effect in 
better relations among those who com- 
pose them — administration, faculty 
and student body. It is a difficult 
task but one worthy of our sincerest 
efforts. 








A COLLEGE HAS A RESPONSIBILITY 
to supervise the handling of student 
activities funds. This derives from 
the fact that such funds either are 
collected by the college itself, such as 
in the form of a compulsory fee, or 
are raised by student organizations 
which are authorized by the college 
and which use the college name. The 
responsibility involves seeing to it 
that collection, maintenance and dis- 
bursement of student activities funds 
are performed according to accepted 
business standards and that appropri- 
ate accounting is made. 

The responsibility of the college 
can be met in a variety of ways, 
ranging from a program whereby each 
student organization keeps its own 
funds in a bank of its own choice 
and furnishes a satisfactory account- 
ing to the college to a system in 
which the college maintains all funds 
in. a business office and undertakes 
direct responsibility for disbursement. 
In deciding on the method of super- 
vision to be employed, the educa- 
tional aim of the college should be 
considered. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES IMPORTANT 


Educators are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of cam- 
pus activities outside the formal class- 
room as an integral part of collegiate 
education. These activities, most com- 
monly termed “extracurricular,” are 
extra only in the sense that as yet 
few colleges, if any, require partici- 
pation in such group activities to ob- 
tain a degree. One should not ignore 
the opportunities in such activities, 
however, to help the student become 
a well rounded citizen. 

A system under which student or- 
ganizations handle funds themselves 
but are counseled and their records 
audited by qualified specialists might 
produce the maximum educational 
value. It probably would also cost the 
most. At the other extreme, a me- 
chanical and unfeeling handling of 
student activities funds by a college 
business office is likely to cost the least 
but also to educate the least. A policy 
lying somewhere between is likely 
to have the most satisfying results 
considering the two aspects of edu- 
cational value and cost. 

In the following paragraphs I shall 
try to describe the program at Brook- 
lyn College, indicating what pro- 
cedures are followed and why, with 
the thought that we are trying here 
to provide valuable educational ex- 
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Handling 


perience and training at a fair cost. 
The central depository functions at 
Brooklyn College as an integral part, 
conceptually and physically, of the 
student activities office, rather than 
in the business office of the college. 
This arrangement offers the following 
advantages. 

1. It greatly facilitates the coordina- 
tion of student activities guidance. 
The faculty of the office serves in 
adjoining and connected rooms and 
thus can consult more easily. This also 
makes it easier for students to handle 
their student organization business. A 
student coming to plan a social affair 
can reserve a room with the secretary; 
discuss the program, refreshments and 
arrangements with the social affairs 
adviser; place an announcement in the 
college bulletin; work out a finan- 
cial budget, and arrange for the print- 
ing of tickets and the handling of 
tickets and funds with a member 
of the staff of the depository. All 
this is accomplished in one office. 

2. It permits the faculty of the 
student activities office to take advan- 
tage of the fact that finances play such 
a significant réle in student organiza- 
tion activities. This works two ways. 
First, many guidance problems other 
than financial come to light in the 
course of the financial counseling. 
These problems might not come to 
the attention of the student activities 
office if the depository was not lo- 
cated there. Second, the other counse- 
lors in the course of their conferences 
with students uncover many instances 
of problems that are primarily finan- 
cial. Referral of a student to the de- 
pository is much more effective than 
if it were located elsewhere. 

3. The proper handling of student 
organization finances is as much a 
matter of teaching and guidance as 
it is of caring for funds. As part of 
the student activities office, the de- 
pository staff is composed of teachers 
and other individuals trained in the 





for STUDENT 


area of student organization guidance 
as well as in finances. At all times 
they are aware of their educational 
responsibilities. Students are not 
merely taught the rules and pro- 
cedures, but the staff also endeavors 
to have them understand the need for 
these accepted business practices. 

The counseling is continuous. It 
begins for the individual treasurer 
when he is called in shortly after his 
election to have his responsibilities 
explained to him. He is invited to 
return whenever he has a question 
in his mind or when a problem arises. 
His payment orders and deposit slips 
are examined when they are pre- 
sented, and if there appears to be any 
lack of understanding by the student, 
it is Clarified at that time or at a spe- 
cial conference. 

In addition, treasurers are called in 
two or three times during the year to 
check their records against those of 
the depository and to see how the rec- 
ords have been kept. These inter- 
views, as well as conferences on 
budgets, also provide occasions for de- 
velopment of understanding. 


COOPERATION 


The attitude of the depository as 
well as the rest of the student activi- 
ties office is one of cooperation with 
the students; supervision is exercised 
in the sense that reasonable and ac- 
cepted rules are enforced for the bene- 
fit of all concerned: individuals, or- 
ganizations and the college as a whole. 
The original rules were worked out 
with a student advisory committee. 
Subsequent minor changes within the 
spirit of the original rules were made 
without consultation, but all important 
changes of policies or procedures have 
been worked out with the student 
advisory committee. 

The work of the depository is sup- 
ported in large part from a compul- 
sory student activities fee; for this 
reason no charge is made for regular 
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services to student member organiza- 
tions. There are other organizations, 
such as the men’s and women’s ath- 
letic associations and the loan fund, 
which also belong to the depository. 
These groups pay a service charge. 
The depository, because of limitations 
of staff, cannot yet accommodate all 
student organizations on the campus. 
Most or all of the groups handling 
the larger sums of money are mem- 
bers, however; ultimately it is ex- 
pected that membership will be made 
compulsory. 

Collection of Funds: The rules pro- 
vide that all funds of a member organ- 
ization must be deposited promptly. 
Aside from allocations from the com- 
pulsory fee, receipts of student organ- 
izations are derived mainly from dues, 
admissions, sale of advertising, sale 
of publications, and, where a chari- 
table drive is being conducted, from 
contributions. As much as possible, 
standard audit procedures are em- 
ployed by the depository to verify 
these receipts. 

For example, admissions tickets are 
ordered through the depository and 
are serially numbered. All tickets are 
accounted for. Similarly, examination 
is made to determine that the amount 
of money deposited tallies with the 
quantity of magazines or yearbooks 
printed and the number remaining on 
hand. 

The depositor in making deposits 
is required to fill out a deposit slip in 
duplicate. The duplicate is initialed, 
numbered and returned as a receipt. 


Maintenance of Funds: All deposi- 
tory receipts are deposited in turn 
in a single account with a regular 
commercial bank. For purposes of 
internal control, disbursements are not 
made from this account but rather 
from one of two imprest checking 
accounts or from one of several im- 
prest petty cash accounts. A portion 
of the total funds is transferred from 
the main commercial bank account 
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to various savings banks for the inter- 
est income. 

Two signatures are required on all 
depository bank accounts, with the 
exception of the imprest checking 
accounts. However, replenishment of 
the imprest accounts is made only 
from the main account and two sig- 
natures are required for replenish- 
ment. 

Disbursement: A payment order is 
presented to the depository in du- 
plicate by the member organization to 
effect a disbursement. This order 
must be signed by the treasurer and 
the faculty adviser of the organiza- 
tion. The treasurer by his signature 
certifies that the disbursement has 
been authorized in accord with the 
rules of his organization. He also 
accepts his responsibility to obtain 
bills promptly and to submit them to 
the depository. The faculty adviser 
by his signature indicates that the 
disbursement is appropriate for the 
organization, the amount is reasonable, 
and that, to the best of his knowledge, 
it has been properly authorized. The 
payment order contains space for ex- 
planation of the expenditure so that 
classification can be made. 

Bills, or suitable explanation, are 
required on all disbursements and are 
kept with the original of the order in 
the depository. Organizations are ex- 
pected to call for competitive bids 
where appropriate, and these bids are 
also filed with the depository. 


SOME PAYMENTS IN CASH 


Payment is made usually by check, 
but when no advantage is served and 
when the amount is not too large, pay- 
ment may be made in cash. Checks 
are drawn within twenty-four hours 
and are picked up by the organization 
together with the duplicate copy of 
the payment order for its records. 
Cash payments are made immediately, 
and the duplicate also is returned at 
the same time. Depository serial num- 
bers are written on all duplicates. 

For the convenience of the organ- 
izations and to reduce the work that 
would be involved in handling small 
items, small petty cash funds are 
issued to treasurers of organizations. 
These are treated on an imprest basis 
and are replenished by means of a 
regular payment order to which bills 
have been attached. 

Budgets: The payment of funds is, 
in many instances, less significant than 
the actual incurring of the financial 
obligation, particularly when larger 


sums are involved. Organizations are 
required to prepare an acceptable 
budget with the depository before 
incurring any large obligation. The 
signatures of the treasurer and the 
faculty adviser of the organization 
are obtained on the original copy of 
the budget, which is kept by the de- 
pository. Thereafter expenditures may 
be made within the budget on signa- 
ture of the treasurer only. 

Audit: The audit of the member 
organizations is relatively complete 
and is continuous rather than periodic, 
as may be seen from the procedures 
described under collection of funds 
and disbursement. The internal audit 
of the depository itself is also con- 
tinuous and is obtained by allocation 
of duties to provide check of one 
member of the staff on the other. 


CHECK RECORDS 


One element of the depository audit 
takes place when organization treas- 
urers are called in two or three times 
during the year to check their records 
against those of the depository. The 
external audit of the depository has 
been periodic and is made by the 
auditing staff of the board of higher 
education, the agency in charge of the 
four municipally operated colleges. 

Reports: Facilities do not permit 
the rendering of monthly statements 
to member organizations. However, 
an annual report is prepared that in- 
cludes a classified statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements for each 
organization. The classification is a 
continuous process by means of mulkti- 
column ledger accounts so that a 
financial picture can be obtained at 
any time during the year by inspec- 
tion of the ledger account. 

Guaranty Fund: A number of in- 
teresting projects are carried on by 
the depository in its efforts to facili- 
tate student activities at Brooklyn 
College. One of these is the guar- 
anty fund. Through this fund the 
college is guaranteed against em- 
barrassment if a member organization 
should lose more money on a project 
than can be covered by its financial 
resources. This guaranty is auto- 
matically effective whenever a budget 
is approved. A charge is made de- 
pending on the amount of financial 
risk involved, and this goes to main- 
tain the guaranty fund. 

Participation in student organiza- 
tion activities provides valuable edu- 
cational experience that cannot ordi- 
narily be obtained in the classroom. 











HOW EVANSVILLE WON 








THE TELEGRAM READ, “JUDGES SE- 
lected your direct mail campaign as 
the best of educational industry for 
1948.” It was signed by Charles B. 
Konselman, president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in New 
York. 

The Evansville College entry that 
won “the best of education” award 
consisted of a campaign that was ac- 
tually a continuing program through- 
out the year and took the form of 
numerous individual, co-related mail- 
ing pieces covering many aspects of 
the college and its position in the 
community. The purposes of this 
campaign were as follows: 

1. To create and maintain com- 
munity good will toward Evansville 
College as a means of the college's 
fulfilling its obligations to its con- 
stituency in the field of higher edu- 
cation and obtaining contirued fi- 
nancial support and social approval. 

2. To attract students to study at 
Evansville College by informing them 
of educational offerings and advan- 
tages in both the regular day college 
and the adult division. 


CONTINUOUS PROMOTION 

This type of promotion, diversi- 
fied and continuous, is particularly 
needed by Evansville College. The 
college is located in a city of 130,000 
with no other four-year college within 
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EVENING COLLEGE OFFICE OPEN FROM 9:00 A.M. TO 4:30 AND 6:30 
TO 9:30 P.M. ON ABOVE LISTED DATES. CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22ND. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TELEPHONE 3-1161. 






a 30 mile radius. Most of its stu- 
dents live at home. The college de- 
rives no support from public funds 
and does not have a large endow- 
ment. 

An important function of Evans- 
ville College is serving the commu- 
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HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


Director of Public Relations 
Evansville College 
Evansville, Ind. 


Mailing piece to promote 
Evansville's evening college. 
On oversized post card stock, 
it is printed in moss green. 


nity, which includes the city and the 
surrounding Tri-State area. Through 
its urban pattern of education the 
college has achieved this aim in a 
high degree. Some of its trustees are 
elected by the local chamber of com- 
merce, some are elected by the Metho- 











Folder enumerating the college's graduate courses and listing admission re- 
quirements, general regulations, and other details of advanced study. 
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dist church, and the remainder are 
elected by the board itself composed 
of trustees elected by these two 
groups. Evansville College's buildings 
have been erected through gifts by 
thousands of local citizens, businesses 
and industries. 

The enrollment in the regular day 
college this fall is 1614. Burt there 
are 1506 other students enrolled in 
the adult division and in classes out- 
side the traditional college. These in- 
clude classes in science for student 
nurses in the city hospitals; aviation 
ground school classes for the local 
flight services; private music lessons 
for all ages; a graduate center; an 
evening college with a wide variety 
of offerings, and extension classes in 
industrial plants in the city and in 
neighboring cities. 


SERVES THE COMMUNITY 

Evansville College tries to overlook 
no Opportunity to be of service to 
the community, within the limits 
of a college, and it believes it has 
the duty of keeping the people in- 
formed about its activities and offer- 
ings. 

At the beginning of the “contest 
year” (September 1947) the college 
had just completed construction of 
a $700,000 engineering-science build- 
ing with funds donated by the com- 
munity. This was the first perma- 
nent building erected on the campus 
in twenty-five years; the money was 
raised by means of a major campaign. 

Two phases of promotion naturally 
evolved from this situation. One of 
them called for giving recognition 
to this achievement—to this “monu- 
ment tO community cooperation”— 
and for ensuring the maximum use 
of the new building by as large a 
part of the community as possible 
in the fields of engineering and sci- 
ence. 

The second called for added effort 
in informing the community of ac- 
tivities and progress in the college 
outside the fields of engineering and 
science. This may seem like carry- 
ing water on both shoulders at the 
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Heavy end sheet of forty-page catalog listing the courses offered by the 
evening college and inviting suggestions from those interested in others. 


same time, and in a sense it was. But 
the reason is plain: The promotional 
program necessary to raise $700,000 
—necessary to convince the commu- 
nity that such a building was needed 
—placed a lot of emphasis on tech- 
nical education. In fact, the program 
overshadowed all other college ac- 
tivities for the time. Therefore, in 
order that the people of the com- 
munity would not get the impression 


that the college was becoming a tech- 
nical and scientific school, it was nec- 
essary that cultural education and 
other facets of the college be given 
additional emphasis. 

A proper balance of publicity and 
promotion is of utmost importance. 
We could not maintain that balance 
while a major financial campaign was 
in progress, but we did our best to 
regain it. No college can afford to 
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TAXATION . TRADE AND EXCHANGE . C.P.A. 


PARTWERSHIPS . CORPORATIONS . BALANCE SHEET ANALYSIS . 


LABOR PROBLEMS . STATISTICS . AUDITING . TRADE UNIONS . 


RETAILING . RESEARCH . STOCKS AND BONDS . 


BUDGETING . INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


let the people think of it as simply 
an afterthought to a football stadium 
or an engineering school. 

To give recognition to the new 
building, we held open house and 
dedication. For this occasion a sou- 
venir booklet, “Dynamo to Power a 
Community,” was prepared. Profuse- 
ly illustrated, it described the new 
building and set forth its potentiali- 
ties for education and community 
service. Also, a pictorial map of the 
campus was printed. These two items 
were given to visitors during open 
house, and additional copies were 
mailed to friends and alumni who 
were not able to visit the campus, 
and to high school seniors who might 
be interested in attending the col- 
lege. 

In the spring we had a science day, 
to which we invited the public and 
especially high school students. The 
object was to show the community 
how the new building was being used. 
We prepared more than 100 exhib- 
its and demonstrations for the occa- 
sion. No attempt was made to so- 
licit visiting high school students to 
attend Evansville College after they 
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were graduated. Instead, we tried to 
show them interesting, stimulating 
things in science. 

Two months later we published a 
booklet describing a new curriculum, 
“Industrial Technology,” made possi- 
ble by the new building. This book- 
let served two purposes: it informed 
the community of what the college 
was doing and it told prospective en- 
gineering students what Evansville 
College was offering them. 

While this was being done in the 
fields of engineering and science, other 
facets of the college were being pro- 
moted. All musical and other cul- 
tural events were well publicized. Di- 
rect mail pieces on music, on art, 
and on radio were printed and dis- 
tributed. The Great Books course was 
inaugurated in the evening college. 
Promotion for this course served not 
only to get people interested in tak- 
ing the course but also to let the 
community know that the college was 
concerned with more than just tech- 
nological education. 

During the spring the college so- 
cial center invited seniors from the 
four local high schools to high school 





nights at the temporary union build. 
ing. Each school was given a differ. 
ent night, about a month apart. Ip. 
vitations were printed in the school’s 
colors and were mailed to the sq. 
dents’ home addresses. Each was per. 
sonalized, the name of the student 
being lettered in color on the top 
flap of the invitation. 


Eight separate mailing pieces, plus 
numerous personal and duplicated let- 
ters, were used during the twelve- 
month period to promote the adult 
division—evening college and gradu- 
ate center. One reason for the need 
for much promotion here is the fact 
that there are many more people out- 
side the traditional eighteen to twenty- 
four year college age group than there 
are in that age range, and many more 
interested in an evening class or some 
special instruction than in attending 
day college full time. In fact, the 
ceiling here is almost limitless. Hence, 
finding out what people would like 
to study and arranging for the in- 
struction, and then letting them and 
others know what is available is a 
tremendous job, a job in which pgo- 
motion plays an important part. 

Finally, college catalogs are basic 
promotional pieces for any college. 
Evansville College publishes three 
yearly: one for the regular day col- 
lege, one for the evening college, and 
one for the summer session. Each 
spring an attractive placement bulle- 
tin is sent to prospective employers. 


OTHER PROMOTION 


Of course, we used other media of 
promotion besides direct mail in con- 
nection with all our activities. Each 
phase of the program was adequately 
supported by publicity, radio pro- 
grams and announcements, display ad- 
vertising, posters, signs, anything that 
fitted in with the program and did not 
unbalance our budget. 

I like to think that our promo- 
tional program, which D.M.A.A. rated 
“best,” added to our growth and suc- 
cess during the last year. We have 
more students and more buildings and 
a larger faculty than ever before, and 
we have $500,000 in gifts and pledges 
for our next permanent building. 

As long as the people of our com- 
munity keep investing in their com- 
munity college, we are going to con- 
tinue keeping them informed on what 
we are doing with their investment 
and how, in many instances, it will 
help them or their sons and daugh- 
ters directly. 
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APPLYING THE 


SPECIFICATION TECHNIC IN 


Facchasiieg 


PURCHASING FOR COLLEGE USE PRE- 
sents problems similar to those met 
in industrial situations. The procure- 
ment function is possibly more often 
centralized in the outside business 
counterpart of the college purchasing 
function. Essentially in both situa- 
tions, the purchasing department per- 
forms a service function consisting 
chiefly of providing proper and ade- 
quate materials and equipment re- 
quired for use by the institution at 
the best possible price. The question 
of price in good buying practice is 
judged only in its relationship to 
quality. A better and more descriptive 
phrase is, buying at the “lowest use 
cost.” 


OTHER TECHNICS 


In order to perform properly, the 
college buyer or purchasing agent must 
have a definite method for defining 
and describing the quality of the ma- 
terials or articles in demand. There 
are various methods for describing 
the necessary purchasing characteris- 
tics of the articles in question. These 
include sample, brand and _ specifica- 
tion. The selection of the descriptive 
method is largely dependent upon the 
buyer's experience and judgment as 
applied to the needs of the particular 
purchasing situation. The material 
presented herewith is intended only 
as assistance to the buyer in making 
a choice of quality definition. 

Sample buying is easy and direct, 
but sometimes dangerous. Individual 
samples selected as purchasing exhibits 
do not always conform to the quality 
being requested. Testing and com- 
parison of the delivered product are 
rendered difficult at times by the de- 
terioration of the sample. 

In brand buying the buyer asks for 
a particular branded article as manu- 
factured by a certain manufacturer. 
This method gives one a fair assur- 
ance of quality depending upon the 
reliability of the firm making the 
product. It eliminates to a large ex- 
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tent the complexity and expense of 
specification buying. 

Brand buying is especially adapt- 
able to small quantity purchases. 
Brand buying for large quantity pur- 
chases, however, has the basic dis- 
advantage of restricting competition. 
Such restriction results in a loss to the 
buyer of the gains attained through 
lower prices that usually come as the 
result of an open competitive field for 
purchases. 

Specification buying involves the 
provision of a complete technical de- 
scription of the article to be purchased. 
This method is used widely by gov- 
ernmental agencies and by large in- 
dustrial organizations. The use of 
this technic for some college purchases 
can produce appreciable monetary 
savings. The general intent of this 
article is to provide an abbreviated 
review of the application of this 
method to college buying. 

The specification technic of com- 
plete product description requires a 








more active exercise of the technical 
abilities of both the requisitioning 
agency and the purchasing agent. It 
has numerous advantages, particularly 
in the purchase of items that are pro- 
cured in large quantities. Specification 
buying compels an analysis of the 
function or use of the material; pro- 
vides a standard of quality measure- 
ment of the = materials delivered; 


allows a wide nonrestrictive competi- 
tive field, and also makes provision 
for various nontechnical require- 
ments, such as method of packing and 
sampling for inspection. 

One must remember that specifica- 
tion buying in the hands of inexperi- 
enced personnel can be used to the 
disadvantage of the college in ques- 
tion. 


SPECIFICATION SOURCES 


The well oriented college purchas- 
ing agent makes use of all three of 
the aforementioned methods for meas- 
uring quality. The technics of speci- 
fication buying have been highly 
developed by both government and 
industrial purchasers. The results of 
this development are available to the 
college buyer for adaptation to his 
buying problem. 

There are a number of organiza- 
tions whose chief function is the for- 
mulation of specifications. The pub- 
lications of these organizations are 
usually available to the college buyer 
either gratis or for a small charge. 
Included in this group are the Fed- 
eral Specification Bureau, American 
Society for Testing Materials 
(A.S.T.M.), American Standards Asso- 
ciation (AS.A.), Society Automobile 
Engineers (S.A.E.), and others. Mu- 
nicipal and industrial procurement 
agencies will usually provide individ- 
ual copies of their specifications upon 
request. 

The purchasing agent in most in- 
stances is guided by the using depart- 
ment on the question of quality defi- 
nition. In most situations the speci- 
fication previously discussed should 
be furnished by the requisitioning 
department. In the case of a college 
this would be the educational depart- 
ment head, the registrar, or the super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds. 

One.of the important functions of 
the college purchasing agent is insist- 
ence on a complete specification. He 
should be equipped to understand the 
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specification description under discus- 
sion. Im some instances the college 
buyer's technical ability and knowl- 
edge of the market might prompt him 
to make changes in the specification. 
This should be done only after con- 
sultation with the requisitioning 
agency. 

The application of the specification 
technic is best demonstrated by a 
series of simple examples indicated 
and discussed here. 

Mimeograph Paper: A_ request 
comes through for “1000 reams of 
20 pound white 84% by 14 mimeo- 
graph paper.” 

Investigation of the use as the first 
step in specification preparation might 
indicate that the one sided use of this 
paper would allow 16 pound instead 
of 20 pound. It might also bring 
out the possibility of using the more 
economical 842 by 11 size instead of 
814 by 14. The next step would be 
the development of a more detailed 
description of the type of paper re- 
quired by the department. The de- 
scription as given is incomplete and 
would produce poor results. 

A proper description might be: 

“Mimeograph bond paper, white, 
814 by 11, 20 pound basis weight. 
(500 sheets 17 by 22.) No. 2 100 
per cent sulphite bond water marked 
with a mill brand. Packed in ream 
bundles with 40 pound kraft and 
labeled to designate type of paper, 
basis weight, and manufacturer.” 


FORMAT STANDARDIZED 


Most of the larger users of speci- 
fications have adopted a standardized 
captional format. This varies with the 
type of industry. One large munici- 
pality uses a standardized outline 
which includes: 

1. Specification number keyed to 
indicate class of materials and speci- 
fication date. 

2. Title. 

3. Intent. 

4. Kind, including physical and 
chemical requirements. 

5. Packing. 

6. Sampling and inspection. 

7. Ordering instruction to using 
agencies. 

The average college spends a con- 
siderable amount of money on printed 
material distributed to students and 
to the public. Catalogs form a siz- 
able group in this area. In our larger 
institutions this single item may 
represent an annual expenditure of 
$20,000. 
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The following serves as an example 
of the process known as “tightening 
the specification.” The degree of 
acceptance accorded to these specifica- 
tion suggestions is dependent upon 
the evaluation of the economies in- 
volved by the individual college. The 
accepted features would be included 
in a complete catalog specification. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CATALOGS 


|. Move folio (page number) to 
the top of page in line with the head- 
ing. 

2. Make top, bottom and outside 
margins on each page 2 inch. 

3. Condense staff listings to a single 
could 


printed line which include 





name, degrees (without 
title and department. 

4. Edit course descriptions with a 
view to reducing number of words 
to a minimum compatible with edu- 
cational meaning. Any small reduc 
tions in number of words may add up 
to a material saving. Course descrip- 
tions frequently make up more than 
50 per cent of the college catalogs. 

5. Combine all catalog purchases 
into a single college contract, thereby 
taking advantage of bulk purchase 
economy. 

6. Use single line titles throughout 
the catalogs wherever possible. 

7. Evening session catalogs usually 
contain full descriptions of day ses- 
sion and other courses not offered in 
the current evening session term. Con- 
sider listing these courses without a 
course description. 

8. Exercise a tight control on the 
issuance of catalogs having in mind 
the unit cost of from 15 to 50 cents. 
In situations in which a liberal issu- 
ance is considered part of the pub- 
licity program, consideration should 
be given to the issuance of course 
listings as a partial substitute for cata- 
log requirements. 

9. Use self cover for catalogs up 
to seventy-five pages. 

10. Put titles for course descrip- 
tions and other paragraph groups in 


colleges ) , 





boldface starting on the same line as 
the body material. This makes Pos- 
sible elimination of a part of the title 
spacing. 

11. Use white paper. 

12. When it is possible to reprint 
a complete page without change, 
make a note to that effect in the 
specifications. 

13. Use self mailing type of catalog 
with printed mailing frank on all or 
part of catalogs containing a small 
number of pages (up to 50). 

14. Use 6 by 9 inches as the stand- 
ard page size. 

15. Use flush cut covers to conform 
with the 6 by 9 inch page. 

Forms as a group, including both 
mimeographed and printed material, 
represent a sizable direct expenditure 
for all educational institutions. Asso- 
ciated with this is the indirect labor 
expenditure involved in the actual 
preparation of these forms. This is 
particularly evident in the various 
business offices of our colleges. Appli- 
cation of the specification technic, 
which includes analysis and complete 
description, always brings rich tre- 
wards in this commodity group. 

The following development serves 
as an illustration of the general speci- 
fication recommendation for printed 
and mimeographed forms. 


Check List for Forms 
SIZE 


Use minimum standard sizes that 
conform wherever possible to those 
listed here: 

Forms Printed on Bond or Ledger: 
Paper stock of 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36 
pound, including 9 pound onionskin. 
The sizes are grouped in three classes. 
Preference should be given to class 1, 
which cuts from a 17 by 22 inch 
stock sheet. 

Class 1: 44% by 5%, 5% by 8¥, 
814 by 11, 11 by 17, and 17 by 22 
inches. 

Class 2: 6 by 912, 814 by 8, 91% by 
12, 12 by 19, 19 by 24 inches. 

Class 3: 814 by 7, 81% by 14, 14 by 
17, and 17 by 28 inches. 

Letterheads: Paper stock of 16, 20, 
24 pound, including 9 pound onion- 
skin. Standard sizes: 81 by 11, 8% 
by 7, 84% by 5% inches. 

Government Post Cards: Sizes, 3% 
by 54%, 614 by 5% inches. 

Printed Cards: Paper stock of 5842, 
72, 91, 111 and 143 pound. Sizes: 
214 by 4, 3 by 5, 4 by 6, 5 by 8, 4 by 
914, 4 by 11, 6 by 914, 8 by 10, 10% 
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by 124, 842 by 14, 12% by 20% 
inches. 

Mimeographed Forms: Paper stock 
16 and 20 pound. 41%4 by 5%, 5% 
by 842, and 842 by 11 inches. Use 
of the larger legal sizes should be 
discouraged unless they are absolutely 
essential. 


COLOR 

Colored stocks are costlier and 
should be used only when the differ- 
ence in color is necessary for a dis- 
tinguishing operation. In. those cases, 
white can be used as one of the colors. 


RULINGS 

Printed rulings, rather than pen 
rulings, are suggested. The latter are 
usually more expensive. Use colored 
rulings only if absolutely necessary. 


PAPER STOCK WEIGHTS 


In general, the lightest weight paper 
that will perform the job is recom- 
mended. 

Bond forms printed on one side, 
8 by 11 inches and smaller, 16 pound. 

Bond forms printed on two sides, 
814 by 11 inches and smaller, 20 
pound. 

Bond forms over 842 by 11 inches 
printed on 20 and 24 pound. 

Ledgers, when necessary, can be ob- 
tained from 24 to 36 pound. 

Card forms 24 by 4 inches and 
under, 58 pound index. 

Card forms 24 by 4 inches up to 
and including 4 by 6 inches, 72 pound 
index. 

If more than 4 by 6 inches use the 
lowest weight possible, depending up- 
on use, 72, 91, 111 or 143 pound. 


GRADE OF PAPER 

One hundred per cent sulphite No. 
2 is recommended for all bond forms 
except in rare cases in which handling 
and very long life requirements neces- 


sitate rag stock. In such cases a 25 
per cent rag stock will usually serve 
the purpose. A 50 and 100 per 
cent rag is available but is consider- 
ably more expensive. 


CARD STOCK 


One hundred per ‘cent sulphite 
grade 2 or 3 is recommended except 
in those cases in which the rag con- 
tent is absolutely necessary for han- 
dling purposes. 


LETTERHEADS 


Use 100 per cent sulphite 20 pound 
No. 2 with certain exceptions. In 
the president’s and deans’ offices, 25, 
75 or 100 per cent rag can be used. 


ENVELOPES 


A 28 pound white wove is usually 
satisfactory for most correspondence 
uses. 


WINDOW ENVELOPES 

Design mailing forms, both printed 
and mimeographed, such as letters or 
leaflets, for window envelopes when- 
ever possible. This usually entails in- 
cluding guide lines on the form proper 
for address placement. 


FORM DESIGNATION 


All forms should have a form desig- 
nation printed in the lower left-hand 
corner. This should include form 
number, quantity printed, date printed 
(month and year), and name of form. 
(This actual printing may be left off 
letter heads and envelopes.) The form 
designation may be assigned to these 
categories for record purposes. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Form requests should have com- 
plete data, such as name of form and 
form number, number of forms to be 
ordered, quantity used annually, grade 
of paper, weight of paper (basis), 


overall size, color of paper, color of 
ink, color of ruling, perforations, num- 
bering (color, style, serial, starting 
number), punching, binding (loose, 
pads and number to pad, book, and 
number of sets to book), if printed 
two sides, tumble or book, number 
of copies of proof and date of sub- 
mission, delivery date, banding. Un- 
der remarks, include additional infor- 
mation, such as composition, plates, 
folding, gathering, stitching, corner- 
ing, carbon and packaging. 


GENERAL 


1. See that the college name appears 
on all forms. 

2. Substitute post cards for letters 
whenever possible. 

3. Consider offset printing from 
original copy when form is used in 
small quantities. 

4. Print on one side only, except 
when two sides are essential. 

5. Substitute mimeographing for 
printing when the form is not per- 
manent or when use is low. 

All of the illustrations used per- 
tained to paper and printing. This 
commodity class was used because of 
its universal use by all educational 
institutions. The same theory of com- 
plete technical description based on 
scientific analysis can ‘be applied to 
other commodity groupings, such as 
oil, coal, maintenance materials, labo- 
ratory supplies, paint, steel and fur- 
niture. 

Any specification, regardless of class, 
should be easily understood both by 
purchasing personnel and by the ven- 
dors involved. It must be complete 
and nonrestrictive in order to attain 
a wide and safe competitive field. It 
should specify subsidiary purchasing 
information, such as packing, testing 
and sampling. It should adhere to 
practical recognized manufacturing 
standards. 





Student Loans... 


will become increasingly important in the future as veterans exhaust their pres- 
ent educational entitlements available to them under the G.I. bill. In the January 
issue E. E. McQuillen of Texas A. & M. College will describe the successful tech- 


nics for administration of student loan funds in that Lone Star institution. 
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Planned for fine arts, yet readily adaptable to general university purposes. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE ATTICS AND 
renovated carriage sheds will have 
little lure for the embryo artists of 
this generation if physical environ- 
ment as provided in buildings such 
as the proposed new Fine Arts Build- 
ing at Bowling Green State University 
sets the standard by which they meas- 
ure their requirements. 

Planned for convenience, economy 
and a stimulating atmosphere for crea- 
tive study and instruction, this one- 
story modern structure, to cost approxi- 
mately $200,000, will provide students 
with facilities specifically developed for 
instruction in the fine arts, yet suff- 
ciently flexible to be readily adapted 
to general university purposes. 

The simplicity of the functionally 
modern exterior design expresses the 
progressive philosophy of this Ohio 
university's administration in general 
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Sims, Cornelius & Schooley 
Architects and Engineers 


Columbus, Ohio 


and, in particular, that of the fine 
arts department's staff. 

The aluminum windows, cornice 
trim, and main entrance are direct 
contributions to this contemporary air 
and, at the same time, are especially 
functional and economical in mainte- 
nance. The texture of the rubble stone- 
work at the entrance, combined with 
the warm tones of the salmon colored 
brick, provides a focal point to the 
one important axis defined by a sup- 
plementary approach to the campus. 

To encourage a direct contribution 
by the students in the basic construc- 


FOR A FINE ARTS PROGRAM 


tion of the building and to build some 
of their personality into it, cut stone 
“shadow box” panels to the left of the 
entrance have been provided. These 
permit the temporary, or permanent, 
display of colorful ceramics created in 
the school itself. The asymetrically 
recessed east entrance serves the same 
purpose in providing a definite spot 
and a plain background for sculpture 
developed in the department. 

Planting areas contained within low 
rubble stone walls tie the seometric 
masses of building to the surrcunding 
landscape. 

Entering the lobby, a_ noticeably 
natural and easy transition from the 
exterior is provided by the generous 
glass separation screen and the con- 
tinuance of the exterior brick wall 
into the interior. The slate paving of 
this lobby area likewise is a pleasing 
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aid in avoiding the usual abrupt transi- 
tion from the exterior to the interior. 

Paintings will find an ideal display 
space on the broad plain surface of the 
brick lobby wall, where they will be 
accented by adjustable pin-point spot 
lights from the ceiling. 

Adjacent to the lobby, near the main 
entrance, a reception room will serve 
the dual purpose of a place to receive 
guests and a rest area for the teaching 
staff. At the end of the lobby the 
circulation distributes directly and nat- 
urally to the departmental offices, the 
main lecture room, and classroom area. 

‘The office group is composed of an 
outer office, a private office for the 
chairman of the department, and a 
staff room to serve as office space for 
the teaching staff. The chairman's 
office is entered through a colorful 
door set in a functionally decorative 
partition of corrugated glass from floor 
to ceiling. 

Across the corridor from the offices 
a lecture room is provided for the 
assembly of large groups, projection of 
pictures, and exhibition of works of 
art. The walls are lined with plain 
bands of blond oak paneling, provid- 
ing an air of refinement and a prac- 
tical background for display purposes. 

The classroom area is an orderly 
grouping of large rooms planned with 
nonbearing or movable partitions that 
afford sufficient flexibility to serve 
many types of instruction in fine arts 
and in general courses. 
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From a colorful lobby, the circulation distributes directly and naturally 
to departmental offices, the main lecture room, and the classroom area. 


Off to itself, because of the dust 
and noise common to an activity of 
this nature, the ceramic shop is reached 
at the end of the corridor through a 
foyer of its own. Dwarf partitions sep- 


arate the various functions of this 
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Shadow box panels to the left of the entrance permit temporary or 
permanent display of colorful ceramics created in the school itself. 
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shop, complete with damp and dry 
closets, plaster and spray rooms, glaze 
pantry, kiln room, and clay storage. 

The shop is serviced from the out- 
side through large doors and a loading 
dock, which also serves the janitor’s 
work space and the mechanical room. 

Lining the corridors on both sides 
are low deep equipment lockers, the 
tops of which provide a work shelf 
in the adjacent classrooms. 

Superfluous finish and embellish- 
ment in the classroom areas are con- 
spicuously absent. The walls are cinder 
concrete block painted with a casein 
paint to introduce some color and at 
the same time to preserve their acous- 
tical value. Floors are mastic tile and 
ceilings sound-treated to provide quiet 
work areas. 

Essential toilet facilities for both 
staff and students, a conditioned forced 
air heating system serviced from a cen- 
tral power plant, and a scientifically 
studied lighting system with both gen- 
eral and spot lighting complete the 
physical enclosure of this building. 

The architects have attempted to cre- 
ate “facilities,” not a monument, and 
to overcome that prevalent conception 

that there must be conflict between 
esthetic considerations and practical re- 
sults in operation. 
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MASTER PLAN 


Le MOYNE ENJOYS RARE PRIVILEGE OF STARTING 
FROM SCRATCH. ON AN IDEALLY LOCATED SITE 
IT WILL ERECT 16 BUILDINGS; TWO ARE UP NOW 


The Rev. WILLIAM J. SCHLAERTH, S.J. 


President, Le Moyne College 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


LEGEND 
|. Chapel 
Future Library 
Administration, Recitation and 
Library 
Science Building 
Dormitories 
Dining Hall 
Auditorium 
Student Union 
Faculty House 
Seismological Laboratory 
. Gymnasium 
Power House 
Future Academic Building 
Future Academic Building 
Future Academic Building 
Field House 
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CREATION OF A MASTER PLAN FOR 
a new college is perhaps a kind of 
dream that fascinates anyone con- 
nected with college planning or archi- 
tecture. It is not often that a new 
college comes into being. Infrequent- 
ly, also, can anyone actually begin to 
plan from the very start, namely, the 
acquisition of a beautiful and ideally 
located site. 

However, that is precisely what 
happened at Le Moyne College. Two 
buildings were recently constructed 
on a tract of 117 acres on the out- 
skirts of Syracuse, N.Y., the first of a 
group of sixteen buildings that con- 
stitute a master plan for the new col- 
lege. 

Based upon an enrollment estimate 
of between 800 and 900 students dur- 
ing the first several years, the master 
plan envisages a total registration of 
3000. 

Relying upon the best information 
that was available and making allow- 
ance for what is deemed conservative 
variations, the plan anticipates growth 
of the college to its probable maxi- 
mum, perhaps within the life span of 
its planners. 

Certain fundamentals entered into 
adoption of the plan. Perhaps the 
first of these, if not the most im- 
portant, is that a master plan is not 
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an immutable formula to which all 
posterity must unwillingly yield and 
render unreasonable conformity. On 
the contrary, a comprehensive master 
plan must have tolerance for modi- 
fications and adaptations made neces- 
sary by unpredictable growth in en- 
rollment, as well as in the number 
of courses by which the college may 
be asked in the future to serve the 
community. 

While we cannot, perhaps, plan for 
the unforeseen future, we can always 
be conscious of the vagaries of cir- 
cumstance. We need look no far- 
ther than any established campus to 
understand the meaning of overall 
planning. Nothing serves better to 
highlight the importance of estab- 
lishing a master plan than the pre- 
dicament in which many institutions 
today find themselves because, many 
years earlier, little thought was given 
to the future. 


EXPANSION DIFFICULT 


We find, in such cases, inadequate 
space with expansion difficult or 
costly. Sometimes an old and perhaps 
still valuable building is so badly lo- 
cated that undesirable sites for all 
other buildings in the vicinity must 
be tolerated ever afterward. Or, per- 
haps, a new building must be located 
so far from its related buildings that 
students lose time going to or com- 
ing from classes. 

The Le Moyne plan seeks an orderly 
and efficient arrangement of build- 
ings in the best possible relation to 
the topography. Beginning with a 
recognition of immediate needs, the 
plan proceeds to provide for them 
in proper relation to the buildings 
that will be required by the growth 
and full development of the entire 
unit. Orderly sequence in the con- 
struction of buildings is assured by a 
careful study of the most likely rate 
and terminus of growth. Of course, 
at all times the academic aims of the 
institution must guide the planners. 

The site chosen for Le Moyne Col- 
lege consists of gently rolling land 
with a magnificent view from its up- 
per level. The acreage is ample. It 
not only provides for a college of sub- 
stantial size but makes generous al- 
lowance for playing fields, lawns, 
campus and parking areas. 

The main campus and its flanking 
buildings are placed on a ridge that 
runs through the center of the prop- 
erty, the land sloping away from that 
point to the public thoroughfares to 
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the north and south. The chapel is 
located at the head of the axis and 
on the highest elevation of the prop- 
erty. 

The principal buildings and those 
first to be constructed are located so 
that they will be easily accessible to 
the nearest public highway. This saves 
road construction and maintenance. 
A secondary axis was fixed on lower 
and somewhat more nearly level 
ground, around which the residence 
hall group was planned. 

The master plan layout shows the 
auditorium site near the highway for 
ready access by the public. The gym- 
nasium and athletic fields were al- 
located the lowest and most nearly 
level ground for obvious reasons. 

Despite the imponderables, the 
roads needed from the beginning 
could be laid out with full regard for 
present necessities and future con- 
veniences. Some grading was un- 
avoidable, so it was decided to do it 
at the most propitious time, namely, 
before the buildings were begun. 

We considered the recitation hall, 
or administration building, to be ob- 
viously the first necessity. Ir and the 
science hall were constructed first, to 
be followed by the faculty-student 
residence. 

These three buildings must pro- 
vide from the beginning such basic 
facilities as a cafeteria, auditorium, 
library, chapel and other needs. All 
will ultimately be housed in other 
buildings. As additional buildings are 
erected, the present space will fur- 
nish a larger number of classrooms. 


KEY BUILDINGS 


These, then, are the key buildings. 
Their location was designed in re- 
lation to all the reasonable probabili- 
ties. Basic considerations, such as 
initial ready access, availability in 
terms of future buildings, and elas- 
ticity of design, entered into our first 
choices. 

It was also necessary, in planning 
use of this space, to project our vision 
into the future, making due allow- 
ance for immediate and present needs. 
We think that the elements of good 
classroom planning have been kept 
in mind, even in the spacing of col- 
umns and beams, so that adjustment 
in the future will truly be in the 
spirit of master planning. 

Bearing in mind the present seri- 
ous problems of cost, the question of 
design was no small problem. The 
choice in design must steer between 


warmth and charm, avoiding stark, 
institutional looking buildings, and 
the quite realistic problem of cost. In 
view of this, we have not drawn upon 
any historic style. To do so might 
also hamper future designers. We 
have aimed for an agreeable academic 
atmosphere without resorting to su- 
perficial decorative detail to achieve 
it. In short, the design is calculated 
to provide elasticity for the future. 

The roofs of the first buildings 
were kept flat, with as few parapets 
as possible. This seems to give the 
buildings a characteristic horizontal 
appearance, broken only by the dom- 
inating central bell tower. The brick- 
work is of a warm brown-red color, 
suitable for masonry in a northern 
climate. 


FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE 


At each juncture, our building plans 
are geared to the present and future 
curriculums. Change of emphasis on 
courses may well affect placement and 
use of facilities. While this problem 
does not always directly affect de- 
sign of a building or a part of it, 
we found, in shaping a master plan, 
that we had to be aware of it at all 
times. Perhaps a specific development 
in the course of our planning may 
illustrate this. 

Jesuit colleges place strong empha- 
sis on the cultural subjects, such as 
the classical languages, history, re- 
ligion and philosophy. The sciences 
are not neglected, as evidenced by 
the decision to erect the science hall 
simultaneously with the recitation hall. 
Yet Le Moyne is perhaps the first 
Catholic college in this country to 
offer a full four-year course leading 
to a degree of bachelor of science with 
a major sequence in industrial rela- 
tions. Thus, it seems to us fundamen- 
tal that master planning demands 
imagination not only on the side of 
pure physical design but with an eye 
toward probable future use. We be- 
lieve that the Le Moyne plan meets 
this requirement. 

As you view the master plan pre- 
sented here, you can apply your own 
judgment. Its values are manifold. 
Not the least of the values, however, 
is that it permits wise location of 
facilities in the first instance and a 
visualization of the whole, at the same 
time. Adjustments in the future can 
be made only in the light of prudent 
decisions at the outset. Upon prin- 
ciples such as these have we endeav- 
ored to rear the Le Moyne plan. 
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This Science Building Is 


THE UNUSUAL FEATURE OF THE 
new Fondren Science Building at 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex., is the air conditioning sys- 
tem, which will cool the entire struc- 
ture during the hot months. 

It is not an easy matter to design 
an air conditioning system for such 
a complex building, housing, as it 
does, the chemistry, physics, biology, 
geology and geography departments, 
which are subdivided into laborato- 
ries, offices, lecture halls, and miscel- 
laneous spaces. 

The air conditioning load fluctuates 
because of the changing position of 
the sun with respect to the build- 
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ing surfaces and because of the shift- 
ing population within the building 
with the attendant turning on and off 
of lights and of heat generating ap- 
pliances, such as gas burners, ovens 
and steam baths. 

In addition, there is need for sup- 
plying air to compensate for that ex- 
hausted through fume hoods and the 
normal exhaust system in such a 
structure. As a consequence, the air 
conditioning system must be com- 
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pletely flexible and relatively large 
quantities of outside air must be in- 
troduced. 

A central heating plant will bring 
to the building via tunnels all the 
necessary services, including the cold 
water for summer air conditioning. 
In a central refrigeration system wa- 
ter will be cooled to approximately 
35° F. by means of centrifugal com- 
pressors located in the power house 
and will be pumped through insu- 
lated pipes to this and other air con- 
ditioned buildings on the campus. 

Within each building so served, 
the water from the central plant will 
be mixed with return water to raise 
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the temperature and to provide ad- 
ditional gallonage and will be cir- 
culated within that building by means 
of a supplementary pump. The re- 
turns from the building will then be 
carried back to the power plant 
through other insulated lines. 


TUNNEL SYSTEMS 

All of the circulating water piping 
between the power plant and the 
various buildings is run in the tun- 
nel systems on the campus. These 
tunnels also carry steam and return 
lines and electrical lines. The central 
lant scheme provides the maximum 
flexibility and the maximum main- 
tenance with the smallest number of 
skilled attendants and at the same 
time eliminates the necessity for pro- 
viding compressors, cooling towers, 
and such equipment in each building. 

Within the new science building, 
now under construction, there are 
numerous air conditioning units of 
various types. Basically, the system 
is designed so that the exterior wall 
losses are overcome by the use of 
window units supplied with primary 
air through a conduit type of in- 
stallation and with hot or cold water, 
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according to season, circulated through 
coils in each unit. These coils serve 
to heat or to cool secondary air re- 
circulated from the room and mixed 
in the unit with the high velocity 
primary air. 

The primary air, which is distrib- 
uted through ducts of the conduit 
type, is cooled in the summer through 
a single dehumidifier that serves the 
entire building and is warmed in the 
winter by being passed over steam 
coils at the dehumidifier. From the 
dehumidifier, air is forced at high 
velocity through a system of hori- 
zontal conduits located below the 
ground floor and then through ver- 
tical risers to the air units, which 
are recessed under the windows in 
the various spaces on the ground, first, 
second and third floors. 

The water circuits serving the coils 
in the window units are systems that 
circulate both water that has been 
used in the summer to cool the pri- 
mary air in the dehumidifier and wa- 
ter that has been pumped through 
steam to water heat exchangers to 
add heat in the winter. 

This basic system is supplemented 
by nineteen other air conditioning 
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units ranging in size from a unit 
that handles 600 c.f.m. up to one 
that handles 7640 c.f.m. These sup- 
plementary units serve independently 
four lecture rooms, three interior 
zones, two exterior zones in the cen- 
tral part of the building (which 
would not be reached by the conduit 
system), and eight laboratories. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


Controls are completely automatic 
and are so arranged that in the sum- 
mer the window units handle the 
loads in the spaces they serve up to 
the limits of their capability, after 
which the supplementary systems take 
over to provide additional cooling 
required. 

In the winter the window units 
take care of the entire heating load. 
The air supplied through the sup- 
plementary systems is tempered air 
to provide for ventilation only, save 
for the two units that serve the ex- 
terior zones in the central part of 
the building; these units necessarily 
have to function to compensate for 
the heat loss through the building 
surfaces in those areas. This control 
installation regulates the temperature 
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in each space to maintain a predeter- 
mined level with independent settings 
for summer and winter. 

Owing to the many variables in- 
volved, it is impossible accurately to 
determine the maximum refrigera- 
tion effect that will be required. It 
has been estimated that the building 
will need a maximum of 350 tons. 


GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Architecturally, the mew science 
building conforms with the Georgian 
style of the original buildings on 
campus. The exterior is faced with 
red brick with Bedford limestone 
trim. The structural frame is con- 
crete; a steel roof frame is covered 
with gypsum plank on which is laid 
a slate roof. 

Interior partitions are of clay tile 
and a number of areas are faced with 
glazed tile. Stairways are of concrete 
with terrazzo finish. Windows and 
room doors provide the only wood in 
the building, as the door frames are 
of steel. 

In general, the room flooring is 
asphalt tile with that in the labora- 
tories of the acid resistant type. Toilet 
room and corridor floors are terrazzo. 

Corridor walls are faced with struc- 
tural glazed tile to the height of the 
doors, with plaster above. In the 
chemistry laboratories the walls are 
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faced with mat glazed structural tile. 
All walls, tile or plaster, are light in 
color. 

Ceilings generally are of plaster 
with acoustical treatment. Laboratory 
ceilings are of exposed concrete, the 
concrete having been poured on form 
liners to give a smooth finish. 

Fluorescent lighting is 
throughout. 

One freight elevator serves the 
building, especially that portion de- 
voted to chemistry. 


used 


The total contract price for the 
new building was $1,690,020, which 
is broken down as follows: general 
work, $1,096,370; plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning, $463,000; elec- 
trical work, $130,650. The cubage 
is 1,350,000 feet, making a cost of 
$1.25 per cubic foot, excluding archi- 
rectural fees, land and equipment. 

The equipment contract is on a 
cost-plus basis. The university ex- 
pects to equip the structure com- 
pletely for $450,000. 
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ALMOST EVERY CHARITABLE BEQUEST 
creates a possibility of litigation, for 
nearly every decedent has heirs-at-law 
(collateral if not direct) who stand to 
benefit if the intended gift for a chari- 
table purpose is declared invalid or 
illegal. 

Many states have well known stat- 
utes that, under specified circum- 
stances, render such bequests illegal. 
For example, New York stipulates that 
no more than half of the estate may 
go to charity if the decedent has a 
surviving wife or child. 

Then, of course, the terms of the 
gift must place it within the definition 
of charitable trusts—its benefits must 
inure to an indefinite number or class 
of persons and not to any named per- 
son and his successors forever. No 
charitable trust is created if the gift 
is tO a proprietary institution or if its 
terms plainly admit the possibility of 
its being used for private gain. 


MUST BENEFIT PUBLIC 


Another test is the test of public 
benefit. An intended charitable trust 
will not be permitted to endure in a 
form and manner demonstrated to be 
of no value to the community or of 
no benefit whatever to humanity. In 
such cases the courts are confronted 
with two alternatives: (1) conceiv- 
ably the intended trust can be declared 
to have failed with the gift reverting 
to the estate for distribution to the 
heirs or for such other disposition as 
the testator may have lawfully directed, 
or (2) the trust can be declared valid 
and subsisting by virtue of the donor's 
general charitable intent, but in need 
of “reformation” by application of the 
judicial doctrine of cy pres, under 
which the court, upon finding that the 
precise terms of the trust actually make 
its execution illegal or impossible or 
impracticable or devoid of public ben- 
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efit, may modify the terms in such 
manner as to preserve the trust and 
effectuate the donor's wish to benefit 
humanity by some plan as nearly as 
possible identical with the plan he de- 
scribed in the trust instrument. 

A recent case in New Jersey chan- 
cery illustrates this matter well. A 
testator possessed eight volumes of 
loose-leaf typed notes entitled “Ran- 
dom Scientific Notes Seeking the Es- 
sentials in Place and Space,” written 
by himself. He directed his executors 
to expend $15,000 to edit, type or 
print, and distribute 100 copies of this 
document, and he provided for a trust 
fund of $150,000 to be offered suc- 
cessively and alternatively to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at Wash- 
ington, Princeton University, Harvard 
University, California Institute of 
Technology, and the American Phil- 
osophical Society at Philadelphia, on 
condition that the recipient raise with- 
in three years another $150,000, the 
income from both funds to be used “to 
continue and carry forward to comple- 
tion and to publish for popular under- 
standing” his researches as recorded 
in the “Random Notes.” In case none 
of these first five offerees accepted the 
trust, then the $150,000 bequest was 
to be offered to the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva or, alternatively, to 
Princeton University, on any terms 
satisfactory to his executors. 

Examination of the “Notes” by dis- 
tinguished professors of philosophy 
and of science produced unanimous re- 
ports to the effect that the document 
was umsystematic and unscientific, 
largely incoherent and unintelligible, 
in part irrational, and meaningless and 
worthless as a contribution to knowl- 
edge or as a basis for further investiga- 
tions. It appeared that the testator 
had been touched with megalomania 
and had entertained inflated notions 


regarding the importance of his 
thoughts and writings. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
renounced any rights under the will. 
The League of Nations and its suc- 
cessor, the United Nations, rejected the 
gift. Princeton University declined to 
accept the trust under the first stated 
terms but argued that the fund should 
be given to its department of philos- 
ophy as an endowment for philo- 
sophical investigations and research. 
Heirs of the testator contended that 
the trust was not charitable, because 
the testator’s ruling intent was merely 
to ensure the publication of his own 
writings and to perpetuate his own 
name and that, therefore, the trust 
should fail and the fund revert to the 
estate. 

Faced with these facts and these 
contentions, the court examined the 
whole will and found numerous ex- 
pressions indicating a wish to do 
something “for the benefit of all man- 
kind” and for “world benefit,” clearly 
classifiable as a general charitable in- 
tent. The testator had been mistaken 
in his choice of a specific means of 
effectuating that intent, but the case 
seemed to be a peculiarly apt one for 
the application of cy pres. 

Accordingly, the court directed the 
executors that neither the $15,000 nor 
any other sum should be expended for 
reproducing the “Notes” and held that 
the intended gift of the $150,000 fund 
created a valid charitable trust that 
was impossible of execution according 
to its particular terms but should be 
preserved and executed by naming 
Princeton University as trustee, with 
the income of the fund to be used for 
philosophical researches by the Prince- 
ton department of philosophy.* 


"© Wilber v. Asbury Park National Bank 


and Trust Company et al., (N.J. Chancery), 
59 A. 2d 570 (1948). 
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HOW TO BUY AND HOW TO SELL 


PROBABLY THE MOST DIFFICULT 
problem the college dining room di- 
rector has to face at this time is that 
of maintaining quality food at the 
right cost and being able to mer- 
chandise it to the student customer. 
Our mission as college dining room 
directors is to serve the best quality 
of food and at as low a price as pos- 
sible without incurring a deficit to 
the university. We are competing 
with. all types of food establishments, 
some of which serve food at lower 
prices but do not conform to. our 
standards of quality. Sometimes it 
is difficult to make a student under- 
stand why we are not underpricing 
“Sam's iluncheonette” since Sam is in 
business for profit and we are not. 
We must maintain the highest 


From an address given before the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association convention, 
1948, to college dining room directors. 


standards of quality because of our 
responsibility to the student and the 
community and because we, as college 
dining room directors, would not tol- 
erate anything else. 

In order to establish standards 
of quality that are within the 
price range of the student, we first 
must determine what that price range 
is. In most colleges and universities 
the families of the students represent 
a wide range of income, some stu- 
dents having a great deal of money 
to spend and others having barely 
enough to get by. We have made ex- 
haustive studies co determine what the 
student can pay and have tried to 
make our prices and services conform 
to these requirements. 

Quality standards can be maintained 
only by constant vigilance. There must 
be cost control in every phase of the 
operation. We divide our operation 
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into the following categories: manage. 
ment; procurement of food; receiving 
of food; storage and warehousing of 
food; issuing from storage and ware- 
houses of foods; menu making and 
food preparation; service and selling: 
housekeeping and personnel; office 
and accounting. 

I am using our dining room service 
at Duke not because it is the best 
example of efficiency but because it 
happens to be the one with which I 
am most familiar. We are still in the 
process of building up this organiza- 
tion, but we have found that our cost 
control has been of tremendous value 
to us. We have in operation three 
cafeterias, one tray service dining 
room, a formal service dining room, 
and, in our Women’s College, three 
dining rooms in which women stu- 
dents are served on a board basis. 


MANAGEMENT 


In order that management can op- 
erate efficiently, there must be an 
organization with clear-cut responsi- 
bilities from the top down. Each 
employe must understand what his 
job is, and each person in a super- 
visory or managerial capacity must 
have a statement showing his line as 
well as functional authority. Over- 
lapping or duplication of duties and 
responsibilities is wasteful. We divide 
our management into four main divi- 
sions, consisting of manager, food 
production supervisor, selling service 
supervisor, and housekeeping and per- 
sonnel supervisor. 


PROCUREMENT OF FOOD 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has established complete speci- 
fications for food purchases, which 
are described in the Federal Stock 
Catalog. We use these as our basis 
of purchasing and notify all our pur- 
veyors to that effect. 

At Duke all canned goods or in- 
direct storeroom purchases are made 
by the purchasing agent. After the 
dining room manager submits a pur- 
chase request in detail, the purchas- 
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“HIGH QUALITY FOODS 


ing agent requests bids from at least 
five distributors. This information, 
along with samples, is collected by 
the purchasing agent and is turned 
over to the dining halls’ manager, who 
makes the final selection and desig- 
nates the company from which the 
purchase is to be made. 

Perishable items are purchased by 
the manager of each dining hall. At 
least five purveyors are asked for 
prices. The highest standards of 
quality are maintained, and there is 
a definite understanding with the 
dealers as to what we expect in the 
way of quality. Provision is made for 
the manager to buy directly from 
itinerant purveyors and to pay in cash 
for these purchases. We have made 
some excellent buys this way. 

All receipts must be carefully 
weighed, counted and checked. Our 


purchasing standards are prominently 


displayed and referred to whenever 
there is any question. 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING 


Separate cold storage boxes are used 
for the various foods, and tempera- 
tures are checked constantly. Care 
must be taken that goods are stored 
so that the oldest stock is used first. 

A central warehouse is used for car- 
load or half-carload purchases, and 
large storerooms are maintained in 
each dining hall. 

A perpetual inventory, maintained 
in the office, shows quantity as well 
as value of all merchandise. A 
rounded-off price is established when 
new deliveries are made. 


ISSUING FROM STORAGE 

Issues from storage and warehouse 
are made only from _ requisitions 
signed by authorized persons. These 
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are coded from 1 to 20, designating 
the class of .foods: (1) meat; (2) 
poultry; (3) seafood; (4) fruit; (5) 
juices; (6) vegetables, and so forth 
up to (20), which is processed food 
sold outside. 

A summary of these issues is made 
each day and recapped on a work 
sheet. Storeroom control is main- 
tained on all goods, direct and in- 
direct. 


MENUS AND FOOD PREPARATION 
The food production supervisor is 
charged with the responsibility of 
planning the meals so that they will 
maintain the highest standards of 
quality and be acceptable to the stu- 
dents, from the standpoint of price 
as well as desirability. She must be 
able to provide nutritious meals and, 
in general, follow the basic steps as 
pointed out by Joseph Nye, in his 
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article, “What's on the Menu Today?” 
published in the June 1947 edition of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


SERVICE AND SELLING 


Here is the opportunity to mer- 
chandise the food. We must deter- 
mine what the student wants, how 
much he can pay, and how we can 
adapt our setup to his wants. We 
have found that the students want 
the following methods of services: 

|. A multiple choice menu. The 
students will not tolerate an attitude 
of “take it or leave it.” 

2. Most of them like to pay for 
the meals as they go. They resent 
paying for meals they miss. 

3. They like a variety of food serv- 
ices varying from a glorified ham- 
burger stand where they can get a 
snack to a formal dining room where 
they can bring their best girls. 

4. There is the necessity for pro- 
viding meals on a board basis in 
women's colleges. 

Some colleges cannot provide all 
these services. We haven't as yet at 
Duke, but in the last two years we 
have installed three cafeterias, a tray 
service room, and a formal dining 
room. We are working our plans 
for a room in which we can serve 
sandwiches, salads and other light re- 
freshments and can have an area for 
dancing. 

In our cafeterias we follow the 
pattern of having three choices of 
entrées: (1) a roast, chop or more 
expensive choice of meat; (2) a 
made-up dish, such as stew or cro- 
quettes, and (3) generally a meat sub- 
stitute or meat extender. 

There is a choice of four vegetables, 
besides two varieties of potatoes. We 
have a choice of bread as well as rolls. 
Salads range from a small one that 
can be sold for 5 cents to a luncheon 
salad. We have six varieties of juice 
on the cold bar. Three varieties of 
sandwiches are prepared and wrapped 
before the meal. Desserts always in- 
clude a cake, pie, pudding, cookies, 
fresh fruits, canned fruits, and ice 
cream. Beverages include milk, coffee, 
tea and cocoa. The average student 
check is 34 cents for breakfast, 56 
cents for lunch, and 64 cents for din- 
ner. A snack bar is open at break- 
fast in one of the cafeterias where we 
serve only juices, sweet rolls, toast, 
coffee and milk. 

The students go through the cafe- 
teria line at the rate of seven a min- 
ute, but in the smack bar they have 
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been averaging eighteen a minute. 

Our tray service room is used only 
at noon and at night. Here we take 
the No. 1 meat on the cafeteria menu, 
add a potato, a vegetable, rolls and 
butter, a dessert, and beverage. This 
tray is made up in the kitchen directly 
behind the counter, and the student 
pays his 60 cents, picks up the tray 
and goes to his table. This service 
was designed to meet the needs of 
students in our professional schools 
who have a limited time for meals. 
The average speed of this service is 
about seventeen a minute, and the 
student saves from 10 to 15 cents a 
meal over cafeteria prices. 

We have followed the pattern of 
successful commercial cafeterias in 
preparing foods in small quantities, 
serving all entrées in shallow pans 
instead of deep insets. All entrées 
are put in the pans in separate por- 
tions for good display and for control. 

We have one room set aside for 
table service. Here the charge is 
about 10 cents a meal more for the 
service than in the cafeterias. This 
charge is written into the prices for 
the meals. There is both an a la carte 
and a table d’héte menu. All items are 
the same as those served in the cafe- 
terias and are cooked in the same 
kitchen. At night we add a steak 
dinner that is cooked to order. 

We use doilies and paper napkins 
at noon and complete linen at night. 

A great many faculty members are 
served in the Oak Room, where stu- 
dents and faculty mingle. 








The cookie Christmas tree makes 
a nice holiday table decoration. 





Our menus are priced so that g 
student can eat three meals a day for 
an average of $1.55. Actually, the 
average student check comes to just 
that. 

We expect to use different merchan. 
dising methods in all our dining rooms 
from time to time as the demand 
requires. A 40 cent special at noon, 
the combination of the No. 2 item 
on the menu, a potato, a vegetable 
rolls and butter, accounts for about 
65 per cent of our cafeteria business. 
The student saves 10 cents a meal 
over the regular cafeteria prices. We 
have script books for sale at regular 
face value. These come in handy for 
those students who want their food 
bills sent to their homes. 


HOUSEKEEPING AND PERSONNEL 


All workers are interviewed, hired 
and sent to their jobs from this de. 
partment. We have a training pro- 
gram for employes, the nucleus of 
which is our program for on-the-job 
trainees. A_ full-time _ institutional 
management graduate follows a cur- 
riculum set up for courses for cooks, 
bakers and managers. Each employe 
attends classes four hours a week and 
is rotated periodically on all jobs. This 
training has increased the efficiency 
of our help and has resulted in our 
decreasing our average cost per dol- 
lar of sale from 37 to 22.5 cents. 


OFFICE AND ACCOUNTING 


The dining room office supplies the 
accounting office with data each day 
so that at the end of the month we 
have a complete statement of opera- 
tions which contains sixty-seven par- 
ticulars and shows the statement for 
the month, the same month last year, 
this year to date, and last year to date. 
Expenses are divided into the cost of 
production, selling costs and general 
expense. 

I am of the opinion that the use of 
a complete statement of operations and 
the proper interpretation thereof are 
of utmost importance in keeping costs 
in line and in anticipating the future 
changes in business. 

College dining halls do a large share 
of the total food business in this 
country. A great deal more is €x- 
pected of them than is expected of 
the commercial restaurants. They are 
maintaining the highest quality of 
food and service and are merchandis- 
ing it to the student customers the 
way they want it, when they want it, 
and at a price they can pay. 
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SUPERVISION IS THE SECRET 
OF SUCCESSFUL FOOD SERVICE 


FEW PERSONS NOT DIRECTLY CON- 
cerned ever stop to think of the day to 
day planned and directed work re- 
quired by employes of college and uni- 
versity food service units to turn out 
a continuing flow of food. 

With the bulging campus popula- 
tions of today, the job of preparing 
and serving food to large numbers has 
mounted sizably. Surely then, the re- 
sponsibility of supervisors of kitchen 
employes for getting the job done 
effectively takes on added significance. 
Food service supervisors, by and large, 
will agree that the management and 
direction of these workers tax their 
greatest abilities and skills. 


WHERE DIETITIANS ARE WEAK 


For the supervisor who has just re- 
cently completed her professional 
training in dietetics and food service, 
this often is an especially difficult 
problem. She has every right to feel 
confident that she is somewhat of an 
authority on foods and their prepara- 
tion. The only thing left is to get 
some other people to put her ideas to 
work. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But 
she knows all too well that unless she 
can do this effectively her knowledge 
of foods will not be applied to the 
preparation of meals and the results 
will be not as planned. 

Faced with this realization, admin- 
istrative heads of food services at the 
University of Illinois have teamed up 
with the office of nonacademic per- 
sonnel to attempt a solution. We have 
roughly 200 food service employes— 
cooks, kitchen helpers, kitchen labor- 
ers, supply workers, and others— 
spread over the campus in seven food 
service units. Over these people we 
have twenty supervisors whose re- 
sponsibility it is to direct all their 
work to the goal of providing good, 
clean, well prepared food at the low- 
est possible cost. 
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With a view toward helping these 
“bosses” in their work of supervising, 
the office of tionacademic personnel 
has offered “supervisory development” 
meetings covering methods of getting 
their jobs done more easily, smoothly 
and effectively. 

These meetings are held on a vol- 
untary basis, none being forced in 
any way -to attend. They are held on 
university working time for two 
hours, often once a week, although 
the last point is elastic depending 
upon work loads, deadlines and sched- 
ules. 

The conference-discussion method 
is used in round table sessions of 
training, the lecture being resorted to 
only on subjects in which that method 
alone is effective, such as on the uni- 
versity employe relations policy, and 
even there the lecture is not used 
fully. Discussion is encouraged, usu- 
ally being brought out by a question 
from the group. The average number 
of supervisors in a meeting has been 
seven. This seemed to be small enough 
to encourage a good “feeling of be- 
longing” and a close mutuality of di- 
rect interest and a willingness to par- 
ticipate. At the same time, it has not 
been too small for effective inter- 
change of ideas by all. 


ALL UNITS REPRESENTED 


Since the food service units are 
widely scattered over the campus with 
separate groups of supervisors in each, 
the debatable question has been faced 
as to whether to have supervisors 
from all units in one meeting to- 
gether or whether to try to arrange 
meetings of a few from each unit in 
separate meetings. The obvious sup- 
port for the latter method is a close 
contiguity of interest, problems and 
conditions. This idea seems to be gain- 
ing momentum in the supervisory 
training programs of several organi- 








zations, but as yet we have adhered 
fairly closely to the plan of having 
supervisors from several operating 
units in on the same meeting. We 
have felt that the advantage of the 
interchange of ideas, attitudes and 
conditions has served to enrich the 
value to the individual supervisor. 

Now, wha: have been some of the 
things covered in these meetings in 
the past year? 

At Illinois, the office of nonaca- 
demic personnel serves as a central 
employe recruiting agency that screens 
applicants for jobs and refers those 
considered qualified to the hiring de- 
partments for final consideration in 
the hiring process. The departments 
do the final selection and hiring (with 
our advice on pay rates to conform 
with overall university practice); the 
personnel office does the recruiting. 


SELECTION INTERVIEWS 


In connection with this employ- 
ment program, many supervisors have 
indicated an interest in discussing 
some of the progressive fundamentals 
of a good selection interview. So, one 
of the training sessions was devoted 
to just this: (1) what factors we 
need to know before we try to hold 
an interview with an applicant to 
fill a job (a thorough job analysis); 
(2) what particular qualifications, 
attributes, aptitudes, skills and _per- 
sonality traits we are going to be 
looking for when we conduct the 
interview, and what some of the 
worthy technics are for doing this. 

Another group of five sessions was 
held on employe relations, or, in its 
last analysis, human relations. With 
each member of the group partici- 
pating and bringing in a personal 
illustration of such relations problems, 
the real face-to-face headaches of the 
supervisor-employe relationship are 
discussed and analyzed by the entire 
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group. Decision as to the most effec- 
tive way of handling came out of 
this. The objective to be reached was 
constantly up for consideration. 

We followed closely the Training 
Within Industry job relations course 
and found supervisors in general val- 
ued the chance for interchange of 
ideas on these matters and usage of 
a definite pattern in solving them. 

Closely tied in was a meeting that 
we called employe improvement and 
development. In this, we tried to 
cover as far as possible the matter of 
the supervisor's responsibility for the 
use of effective methods of discipline 
in order to keep a good group morale. 
This tied in as closely as possible to 
university regulations and practices. 

The supervisory development idea 
seems to have taken somewhat of a 
hold among our food service depart- 
ments. At the beginning of the 1948 
fall semester we held what was our 
first more or less intensive short course 
of training for supervisors in these 
departments (and the intention is 
to continue the sessions regularly 
throughout the year ). 

This course of ten sessions lasted 
for four and a half days with meet- 
ings held both in the mornings from 
10 to 12 and in the afternoons from 
2 to 4, just before the bulk of rank 
and file food service employes re- 
ported to work at the start of the 
new school year. The meetings were 
conducted along the same general 
lines as the others and were based on 
the same general objectives. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES REVIEWED 


We began the course with a fairly 
complete consideration of university 
policy and procedures on personnel 
and employe relations. Among other 
items, such common ones as the fol- 
lowing were hit upon: university pol- 
icy on collective bargaining; holidays; 
employe benefits (sick leave, extended 
disability leave, privileges to take uni- 
versity courses without having to pay 
tuition); leaves of absence from the 
job; university civil service system 
of employment; methods of employe 
recruitment; workmen's compensation; 
grievance procedure; prevailing rate 
of pay, and similar matters. 

Discussion was strongly encour- 
aged, and it brought to light many 
valuable ideas from the group, a few 
items on which there seemed to be 
a little misunderstanding, and a great 
many points on which all were very 
much “on the beam.” 
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We then went into a guided dis- 
cussion of just what is management, 
its concepts and its principles. The 
group hit upon such factors as unity 
of direction, the span of management's 
control, and effective delegation of 
this authority to others. Light touch 
was given here to the main areas of 
responsibility of a supervisor (such as 
organizing, planning, directing, co- 
ordinating, controlling). Steps in or- 
ganizing and planning the job were 
pointed up and analyzed in the light 
of real food service duties. 


TWO PHASES OF SUPERVISING 


Stress was next centered upon the 
two phases of supervising: the one of 
coordinating and the other of con- 
trolling. Here the field of human be- 
havior and employe relations was 
brought to the fore, and several large 
animated and colored charts were used 
to illustrate good points of super- 
vision practice. During the entire 
short course we tried to make good 
use of these charts and also of sound 
films to illustrate and drive home dis- 
cussion points made. Few of the films 
took more than fifteen minutes to 
show, and our experience indicates 
that it was time well spent. 

It was next fairly well agreed that 
good employe morale stems basically 
from effective orientation and induc- 
tion of the new employe on the job. 
We took one session to work out a 
guided conserisus upon the fundamen- 
tals of such a program. A guide for 
adaptation in each department was 
put in the hands of each of the peo- 
ple attending to assist in putting such 
a procedure into effect. 

Another important matter analyzed 
and discussed was the basic need for 
good job instruction as a means of 
turning out effective up to standard 
work. Hand-out sheets containing a 
few samples of actual food service 
operations and jobs broken down and 
analyzed for purposes of instruction 
were passed around. These analyses 
were selected to show the practica- 
bility of the thing, and to emphasize 
its importance to the success of job 
instruction.* 

Demonstrations were put on that 
drove home the principles and meth- 
ods of good instruction as outgrowths 
of background knowledge of the art 
of learning. Blank job analyses sheets 


*These were taken from Food Service 
Employe Selection and Training, 1947, 
American Dietetic Association, Burgess 
Publishing Company. 





were handed out for use in making 
good analyses for every job in the 
food service process with a view 
toward ultimate effective job instruc. 
tion on each of the operations. 

One other phase is the high acc. 
dent rate of food service employes, 
Our records show that accidents have 
not been of the serious type involving 
permanent injury to employes but 
more often cut fingers, bruises result. 
ing from falls, strained backs, and 
burned hands. 

We spent part of one session in 
discussing the general rdle of the su- 
pervisor in employe safety. That ac- 
cidents are largely the supervisor's re- 
sponsibility was agreed, and stress 
was laid upon measures to be taken 
to break the sequence of steps lead- 
ing to an accident. A corrective pro- 
cedure for both the elements of an 
accident—human carelessness and bad 
conditions—was worked out for use. 

With the short course finished and 
the supervisors back in their operat- 
ing units, there remains the tough job 
of following up on the training in 
order to find results and to do a lit- 
tle evaluating. Training seems to be 
one of those things the value of which 
few will deny but which few can 
conclusively support on the basis of 
facts and figures. This may be true 
because facts and figures as shown in 
statistics may not be the only sup- 
port for the value of training as such. 


WHAT NEXT? 


At any rate, these are the factors 
we must look into: (1) a follow-up 
program consisting of on-the-job vis- 
its with supervisors and managers, in- 
cluding casual discussion on many 
points; (2) talks with employes from 
time to time, preferably on the job; 
(3) close watch of the turnover rec- 
ord; (4) a study of the number of 
grievances arising and the essential in- 
gredients involved in each; (5) a 
look at the record of employe acci- 
dents in these departments as com- 
pared with the past, and (6) an effort 
to feel the pulse of departmental em- 
ploye morale and to attach some im- 
portance to those intangible, informal, 
but nonetheless convincing influences 
arising from efforts to change be- 
havior and attitudes—the real objec- 
tive of training. 

If good results are not shown in 
these or other ways, we may be forced 
to conclude that the actual training 
was not done effectively because we 
know the need for it exists. 
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HAZARDS IN THE BOILER ROOM 


Head toward the nearest exit if you 


aren‘t prepared to follow these rules 


BOILER ROOMS ARE USUALLY 
equipped with an exit door which 
should be kept in good working order. 
This is true particularly when the op- 
erator of the boiler violates, knowingly 
or unknowingly, the rules of safety 
that are to be discussed in this article. 


ORDERLINESS ESSENTIAL 


The safety of a boiler room may be 
judged somewhat by the general clean- 
liness and orderliness of the room. Vis- 
itors get a poor impression of the oper- 
ating engineer if open cans containing 
paint brushes are left on the work 
table, or if overfilled paper baskets are 
standing around and general litter is 
in evidence. 

It is exceedingly dangerous to store 
in the boiler room stage flats which 
are of canvas covered with paint, since 
they are highly inflammable. Accum- 
ulations of baled wastepaper in the 
boiler room or any basement room are 
a constant invitation to fire, as well as 
to rodents. This is particularly true 
where wastepaper containing remains 
of food is baled. 

A loose ladder in a boiler room 
should not be allowed. If it is ever 
necessary to use a ladder to service any 
part of a boiler, that ladder should be 
a part of, or securely fastened to, the 
boiler itself. 

In the case of oil fired equipment, it 
is essential that any leak be repaired. 
An oil soaked floor in any part of a 
boiler room does not reflect good man- 
agement. A bucket of sand should be 
installed within easy reach in each 
boiler room having oil burning equip- 
ment as a wise precaution for safety. 

One difference between the novice 
and the trained boiler operator is his 
“ear.” A certain series of noises in the 
Operation of a chain grate stoker will 
sound natural to a man trained to work 
in a plant having such an installation. 
Many times an operator's ear will de- 
tect irregularities of operation if he 
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knows the normal noises which are to 
be expected. Herein lies the great mis- 
take of assuming that a beginner can 
take over a boiler after two or three 
easy lessons from the chief fireman. 
We all tend to disregard danger as 
we become accustomed to working 
close to it. Any vessel in which steam 
is generated is capable of explosion. 
Boilet rooms, even carefully operated, 
have been scenes of fatal accident to 
operators, students and teachers. Low 
pressure boilers can blow the operator 
just as high as high pressure ones. It 
is a mistake to speak of one heating 
unit as less dangerous than another 
because it operates at a lower pressure. 


LOW PRESSURE BOILERS 


Low pressure boilers are usually less 
carefully run, have fewer mechanical 
safeguards and are a greater hazard 
than high pressure boilers. Some 
states require that a licensed operator 
run a high pressure boiler but allow 
anyone whom a board sees fit to em- 
ploy to operate a low pressure boiler. 
In one state this policy has cost the 
lives of operators and students because 
of misjudgment of the caution needed 
in low pressure boiler operation. 

Trouble that might occur in a 
boiler room should be anticipated and 
a course of action planned before an 
emergency. The opportunity to prac- 
tice such action should be a part of the 
training of all boiler room men. Many 
states now provide training for work- 
ers in boiler operation and building 
maintenance. 

The matter of records in a boiler 
room is important. These need be as 
long and detailed as is necessary to 
give management the few essentials it 
wishes to know. For example, in re- 
cording the amount of fuel used 


during a given month one operator 
weighed three wheelbarrow loads of 
coal carefully. Then he was able to 
estimate rather closely how much he 
burned during the time he was on duty 
each day. This he recorded along with 
the temperature at four-hour intervals. 
To know the amount of fuel burned 
and not relate it to the temperature 
will not give a true idea of the econ- 
omy of steam production. 


STOKERS CAN GIVE TROUBLE 


Stokers sometimes give trouble and 
the common error of the “green 
worker” is that he attempts to replace 
a sheared pin rather than find out 
what caused the pin to shear. 

A manual of operation or a print of 
the boiler or stoker should be framed 
and hung in the boiler room for ready 
reference by men on duty. Operators 
should know where the name plate is 
on every motor. The phase, horse- 
power and other information about a 
motor should be given by an employe 
who asks the maintenance department 
to repair or check the motor. A tag 
should be wired to parts serviced, giv- 
ing the date and nature of the work 
done. 

Check your boiler room by answer- 
ing the questions listed below: 

1. Is the boiler given a trial run a 
week or ten days before the opening 
of school? Is every radiator checked 
at the same time? 

2. Is adequate fuel on hand to meet 
any weather emergency? 

3. Has a record been made of the 
summer repairs and inspection of boil- 
ers so that trouble areas can be antici- 
pated? 

4. Are adequate requisition forms 
and heating records drawn up and 
mimeographed for use? Does each 
employe know the purpose of each 
record before he uses it? 

5. Is there a calendar or other space 
available in the boiler room where spe- 
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cial events that require extra firing can 
be noted? 

6. Is the work schedule of each fire- 
man, engineer and custodian posted in 
the boiler room so that he can be lo- 
cated in an emergency? Are phone 
numbers listed beside the names? 

7. Is the manual for operation of 
the boiler in the boiler room? If not, 
has one been ordered? 

8. Has the boiler room been cleaned 
and repainted? 

9. Are all containers for ashes made 
of metal? Are you sure there is no 
cardboard box to be used in case the 
metal containers are filled? 

10. Are the spare parts (packing, 
valves and so on) stored in an orderly 
manner so that each may be located 


LIBRARY GUARDED 


IN ORDER TO REDUCE THE POSSIBILI- 
ties of a disastrous fire in the new 
Harvey Firestone Memorial Library 
at Princeton University, plans were 
made by architects and engineers to 
see that all of the valuable books and 
manuscripts would be protected by a 
twenty-four-hour automatic fire ex- 
tinguishing system. 

Considerable advance planning was 
needed to provide for such a system. 
It was necessary to build in as the 
construction proceeded the various 
outlets and control centers that would 
stand guard over the 800,000 books 
and manuscripts now housed in the 
building. 

The new library, costing $6,000,- 
000 and six stories in height, is large 
enough eventually to hold 1,800,000 
books and is air conditioned through- 
out. However, in view of the fact 
that the library will be in continual 
use and is subject to all the fire 
hazards induced by people continu- 
ally coming and going, it was felt 
that even modern construction was 
not sufficient protection from fire. 

In the basement—stack floor C— 
of the new library are twenty-eight 
cylinders, each containing 50 pounds 
of carbon dioxide. Manifolded to- 
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with a minimum of confusion? Do you 
have in stock enough parts commonly 
used so that you will not have to close 
a building while you order a needed 
part for a boiler? 

11. Are the work benches clean 
and arranged in an orderly fashion? 

12. Does every operator know 
where to turn off the gas, oil, elec- 
tricity and water in case of emergency? 

13. Are the safety valves of the 
boiler tested during each shift? 

14. Does your fireman know how 
to “pull his fire” in case of an emer- 
gency? Has he shown you he knows 
how to do this? 

15. Are records kept of fuel con- 
sumption and temperature (degree- 
days)? Are these ever discussed with 


gether for automatic discharge of fire 
killing carbon dioxide, these cylinders 
are the source of the built-in extin- 
guishing system designed by engineers 
tO protect seven separate areas within 
the building. 

Nerves of the automatic system are 
seventeen rate-of-temperature-rise heat 
actuators strategically located in the 
areas protected—receiving room, book 
cleaning room, supply room, book re- 
pair shop, and janitor’s repair shop 
on the first floor, and the manuscript 
stock room and manuscript workroom 
on the second floor. 

Serving these protected areas is a 
series of thirty-three shielded dis- 
charge nozzles connected by rigid pip- 
ing to the carbon dioxide cylinder 
source in the basement. 

In case fire breaks out in any of 
these areas as a result of electrical 
fault, or ignition of flammable liquids 
used in book repair work, or paint 
in storage, the heat generated quickly 
operates the heat actuators. Imme- 
diately an alarm sounds a warning for 
evacuation. After -an automatically 
timed delay of less than a minute, re- 
lease valves on the cylinders open and 
carbon dioxide rushes under its own 
power to the space afire. 
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boiler operators? Are they commented 
on favorably when a good combustion 
record is made? 


RULES SHOULD BE IN EVIDENCE 


16. Are stated rules of boiler room 
practice placed in permanent frames 
on the wall? 

17. Are firemen hired with the idea 
of promoting them to be boiler oper. 
ators as positions become available? 

18. Are your boiler room employes 
enrolled in a self-study or class group 
seeking to improve their operating 
methods? 

If most of the answers are “No” you 
had better take steps, and they had 
better be long ones and in the direction 
of the nearest exit. 





Stored under pressure of 850 
pounds per square inch, the carbon 
dioxide is in liquid form until it 
leaves the discharge nozzles. Upon 
hitting the air it becomes a gas and 
expands to 450 times its stored vol- 
ume, reaching every nook and cran- 
ny of the room where fire has broken 
out. 

As the carbon dioxide rushes 
through the piping it provides power 
to actuate pressure trips in the sys- 
tem that release duct dampers and 
self-closing doors and a_ pressure 
switch to shut off ventilating fans. 
This ensures total flooding of the fire 
space with fire killing gas that smoth- 
ers fire by cutting off the oxygen sup- 
ply that helps maintain it. 

As an added safety measure the 
extinguishing system can be operated 
manually, either from any one of 
seven remote control pull box stations 
located at the exit from each of the 
seven rooms, or from local control 
pull boxes located at the cylinder 
manifold. 

Because carbon dioxide is an inert 
gas that leaves no residue of any kind, 
it is well suited to the quick ex- 
tinguishment of fire where perishable 
materials are stored. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Mr. Truman and Higher Education 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S REELECTION HAS SIGNIFI- 
cant implications for higher education. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
has pointed the direction that higher education might 
take. The reelection of Mr. Truman suggests that he 
will press vigorously to have the commission's rec- 
ommendations become legislative accomplishment. 
Are these recommendations sound or unsound? 

One of the majot premises of the commission's 
report is that colleges and universities must plan for 
an annual enrollment of 4,600,000 students. This is 
double the enrollment figure of November 1947. Is 
this forecast realistic? If the figures are valid, how 
are these students to be accommodated and how are 
their accommodations to be financed? 

The commission urges that public education 
through the two-year junior college level be made 
available tuition free to all Americans able and 
willing to receive it. This has serious financial 
implications for private colleges. The commission 
recommends that publicly controlled educational in- 
stitutions eliminate all tuition and instructional fees 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth years and reduce 
upperclass student fees to the base existing in 1938- 
39. This would call for some pretty fancy business 
management when one looks at today’s costs. 


RECOMMENDS FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


It is recommended that, beginning with this year, 
a federal appropriation of scholarship funds for 
needy students be set up to the amount of $120,- 
000,000 and that this be continued annually for five 
years in an amount sufficient to provide scholarships 
for 20 per cent of the nonveteran undergraduate 
enrollment. Upon the basis of present enrollments, 
this would take care of about 300,000 students. 

Further, it is urged that federal aid be extended 
to the forty-eight states in the gross amount of 
$53,000,000 “for the purpose of assisting the states 
in maintaining and expanding publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education in accordance with 
the program recommended by this commission.” 
But he who pays the fiddler calls the tune—if 
we may be pardoned for digging up an old adage. 
To build up the college plant for such program 
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(to cover a twelve-year period to 1960), the com- 
mission recommends an annual appropriation of 
$216,000,000 to assist the states in meeting the 
needs for adequate physical facilities for instruction. 
In addition, to quote the report, “the financing of 
adult education is a part of the total financial pro- 
gram, since it must be an integral part of the total 
educational services of colleges and universities.” 

The commission further states that its “plan should 
encourage the free flow of private funds to the sup- 
port of higher education.” The commission does not 
contemplate complete public support of higher edu- 
cation but rather “it believes that the welfare of the 
nation can best be served by the continuance and 
vigorous expansion of private, as well as public, 
support of institutions of higher education.” It may 
not be complete public financial support of higher 
education, but it constitutes a husky competitor to 
private education, to say the least! 


UNIVERSITY MUST CONTROL RESEARCH 


What phases of the commission’s report might be 
held to be most acceptable and to further the best 
interests of higher education? It would seem that 
the recommendation regarding a national scholarship 
program represents the least threat to academic free- 
dom and the greatest contribution to equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity for those qualified to take ad- 
vantage of a college education. Such scholarships 
should be awarded on a competitive basis with com- 
petition restricted to prospective students who, for 
financial reasons, might otherwise be denied the op- 
portunity of college work. 

Likewise, grants to colleges for government re- 
search might be considered acceptable, though there 
is an inherent danger in regard to the types of re- 
search that might be emphasized if government 
funds became the major factor in a university's re- 
search program. In such research the university 
must retain control and supervision of the staff in- 
volved in the project. It must not permit that control 
or supervision to be exercised by a third party. 

Had college and university business officers been 
permitted to function as members of the President's 
commission, their participation might have brought 
more business sense and less fantasy to its delibera- 
tions and recommendations. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Purchasing Responsibility 


Question: Should purchases for residence 
halls, dining rooms, and union buildings be 
handled through the purchasing agent's 
office?—M.D.D., lowa. 


ANSWER: There is no quick and 
easy answer to this question if the 
purchase of food is included. I should 
definitely place all other requirements, 
such as linen, furniture, maintenance 
supplies, china and silver, as the pur- 
chasing department's responsibility. 
In the case of food, if the purchasing 
personnel is qualified and equipped 
to purchase food, it should usually do 
so. If not, and someone else is, it 
might be better to delegate that share 
of the buying rather than to train a 
food buyer from the ground up. 

In the case of a union building, if 
there is a bookstore, snack bar, or 
soda fountain, the purchase of goods 
for resale might be considered pri- 
marily as a merchandising function 
rather than as a function of the pur- 
chasing department—LESLIE Robs- 
BINS, purchasing agent, University of 
Colorado. 


Cleaning Costs 


Question: Various building organizations 
have computed their cleaning costs to a unit 
cost per square foot of usable floor space 
per year. Could you furnish such an average 
cost per square foot per year for cleaning 


university buildings?—C.T., Ind. 

ANSWER: I know of no recent sur- 
veys relating to costs of janitor serv- 
ice per square foot of floor space per 
year for university buildings. Such 
surveys were made during stable 
times, but even then comparisons 
were difficult and costs varied from 


2 cents to 6 cents per square foot 


per year. 

The difficulty came about because 
accounting practices in the various 
universities varied considerably. For 
instance, some might charge chalk, 
foot mats, light bulbs, pest eradicators, 
elevator operators, and other costs to 
janitor services, whereas other insti- 
tutions did not but did charge differ- 
ent items. 

The only survey of value would 
be one set up on the basis of a speci- 
fication and definition of terms that 
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would be used by all alike. However, 
it would be difficult to obtain co- 
operation in such a survey because all 
institutions would have to revise their 
accounting systems to meet the spe- 
cial requirements. The amount of 
work involved would “scare out” most 
potential participants——A. F. GAL- 
LISTEL, director of physical plant, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Purchasing Authority 


Question: What is the genera! policy in 
college purchasing in regard to the acquisi- 
tion of visual aid materials? Does the busi- 
ness officer or the department head carry 
the purchasing authority for visual aid ma- 
terials or equipment?—VJ.R.R.., Ill. 


ANSWER: If a recent field survey 
by the managing editor of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS may be 
interpreted as indicative, the major- 
ity prefer that the business manager 
or purchasing agent be responsible 
for purchase of slide projectors, 
screens and motion picture projectors. 
Of twenty-four institutions recently 
contacted, fourteen purchased such 
equipment through the business man- 
ager or purchasing agent's office, 
while nine permitted department 
heads to purchase it. In the latter 
case, however, the purchase order was 
still subject to review by the business 
ofhce, with one or two exceptions.— 


H. W. H. 


Student Loans to Vets 


Question: When a veteran's education”! 
entitlement under the G.I. bill is exhausted, 
what is the institution's responsibility relative 
to a student loan if it is needed in order to 
complete the academic year?—W.B., Conn. 


ANSWER: The institution should 
accept responsibility for maintaining 
an accurate record of the amount of 
entitlement time each veteran has re- 
maining. It also should accept respon- 
sibility for early notification of the 
veteran when it appears that his en- 
titlement will expire on a date such 
that he will have to be responsible 
for part of his tuition. 

The veteran should be urged to 
make private arrangements to finance 
the portion of his charges the Vet- 
erans Administration will not pay. If 


this is not possible, he should be 
referred to the student aid commit- 
tee and advised that he must com- 
plete arrangements for the full semes- 
ter before he registers. Permitting a 
veteran to be enrolled up to his en- 
titlement expiration date without 
knowing how the remainder of the 
semester is to be financed is embar- 
rassing, both to the college and the 
veteran. 

While loan policies for veterans 
should be slightly more liberal than 
for nonveterans, loans should be made 
on a sound business basis. Require- 
ments should be upperclass standing, 
proven need, demonstrated ability, 
and sound moral character. Loans 
should not be made merely because 
the student has been enrolled as a 
veteran.—T. E. BLACKWELL, 
urer, Washington University. 
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State Appropriations 


Question: Must high student-teacher loads 
and overcrowding be the only justification 
for obtaining increased appropriations for 
state colleges?—H.H.C., Vt. 


ANSWER: Justification for state 
appropriations for salaries and oper- 
ations for state colleges may include 
the following general considerations: 

1. Increase or decrease in student 
enrollments. Operating costs are not 
directly proportional to such enroll- 
ments. 

2. Increase or decrease in salaries 
both academic and 
nonacademic staffs. 

3. Increase or decrease in cost of 
materials and supplies normally pur- 
chased. 

4. The distribution of enrollments. 
Teaching costs are heavier in junior 
and senior years, and in graduate and 
professional colleges, than in the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

5. Desirable expansion or better- 
ment of present educational and re- 
lated programs. 

6. Proposed new educational and 
related programs. 

7. The fluctuations in income from 
sources other than state appropria- 
tions.—FRED AMBROSE, business man- 
ager, State University of Iowa. 
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Propose Draft Deferment for Science Students . 


Codes Hi ghest 


81st Congress 


NEWS 


Investi gation 7) f Communism 


in Colle ges 


.. Would Modernize Building 
Enrollment in College History . . . Bills Drafted for 


Abandoned 





Want Deferment of 
Talented Students in 
Specialized Fields 

WASHINGTON, D.C— "Some kind 
of plan for the deferment of scientific 
students will be outlined during the 
next several weeks,” predicts James 
O'Brien of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

The board and the selective service 
system are studying a number of 
schemes calling for the deferment 
from the draft of talented students in 
scientific and technical fields. 

Most important of these was pro- 
posed by the American Council on 
Education and its committee on re- 
lationships of higher education to the 
federal government. The plan's essen- 
tial features are: 

l. That all college and university 
students be deferred until 
of their sophomore year. 

2. That the federal government, 
with the help of educational agencies, 
estimate the number of persons who 
will be needed each year to meet mili- 
tary and civilian needs in medicine, 
engineering, chemistry, teaching, re- 
search and other specialized fields. 

3. On the basis of these estimates, 
each college and university is to be 
allotted a quota for the training of stu- 
dents in each of the specialized fields. 

4. During the sophomore year (at 
the end of which the student would 
be eligible for induction) college 
authorities would have the right to 
certify to draft boards those individu- 
als who are to continue their training 
until they complete their courses. The 
college or university would select only 
students giving the highest promise 
of success through national competi- 
tive examinations. 

5. The local draft boards would be 
required to accept the college certifica- 
tion and defer the students until the 
end of their training. 


the end 
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6. At the end of his training, each 
student would be further deferred so 
that he could continue research or 
practice in the specialized field for 
which he was trained. As an alterna- 
tive step, however, he might be in- 
ducted into the armed services but as- 
signed to work in the specialized field 
for which he had prepared himself. 


Draft Legislation to 
Change Building Codes 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The federal 
government has drafted model legisla- 
tion that would help municipalities 
adopt modernized building codes with 
a minimum of cost. If enforced, up- 
to-date building codes can help reduce 
construction costs through elimination 
of archaic practices. 

“One difficulty in adopting new 
building codes has been the cost in- 
volved of providing public notice of 
proposed ordinances often required by 
law,” says the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Publication of proposed ordinances 
in newspapers for public notice is 
often prohibitive in cases of lengthy 
and involved building codes, some 
of which are books of several hundred 
pages. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has drafted a model statute, 
for consideration by each state legisla- 
ture, which would allow municipalities 
to adopt a new building code “by ref- 
erence.” 

Under this plan, so long as a pro- 
posed code has been made available 
for ready public examination, it need 
only be properly identified in the or- 
dinance instead of having its full text 
published. Thus, excessive costs in con- 
nection with the adoption of codes or 
revisions would be cut. At the same 
time, adequate public notice of the 
proposed code protecting the public 
interest would be given. 


Peak Enrollments for 
Third Consecutive Year, 
Office of Education Reports 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Enrollments 
in the nation’s colleges and universities 
have climbed to a new peak of 2,410,- 
000. 

In releasing the results of the 1948 
survey of college enrollments, the U.S. 
Office of Education said that the 1948 
figure had increased by 72,000 stu- 
dents over last year. 

Veterans, who formed about half 
the college student body in 1947, ac- 
count for only 42 per cent of this 
year's total enrollment. The junior col- 
leges are losing the largest number of 
veterans, presumably because the G.I.'s 
either are graduated or go on to other 
institutions. All told, there was a 
drop of 100,000 in the number of 
veterans enrolled. 

The Office of Education revealed 
that the ten institutions with the larg- 
est enrollments are New York Uni- 
versity, 47,647; University of Califor- 
nia, 43,469; City College of New 
York, 28,567; Columbia University, 
28,000; University of Minnesota, 27,- 
243; University of Illinois, 25,920; 
Ohio State University, 23,929; North- 
western University, 23,788; Univer- 
sity of Indiana, 23,131; University of 
Southern California, 22,740. 

“The most important single fact 
learned in the 1948 enrollments sur- 
vey, says the Office of Education, “is 
that the holding power of the colleges 
is increasing and the drop-out rate 
is slowing down.” 

Men still outnumber women almost 
3 to 1 in American colleges and uni- 
versities, with the proportion o< 
women students this year showing 
little change over last fall. The 3 to 1 
ratio holds in the large universities, 
although it goes down to slightly - 
less than 2 to 1 in the liberal arts 
colleges. 
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Scientists to Give 
Aid to Those With 
Loyalty Problems 

PRINCETON, N.J.—Fifty-three col- 
lege and university scientists have set 
up a scientists’ committee on loyalty 
problems under the auspices of the 
Federation of American Scientists, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Prof. Henry De Wolf Smyth, chair- 
man of the department of physics at 
Princeton University. 

The federation was spurred into ac- 
tion by a feeling among scientists 
that “political persecution” of atomic 
scientists had created a serious situa- 
tion. 

The committee, with headquarters 
at Princeton, will provide information 
and legal advice to individual scien- 
tists faced with clearance problems. 
It will attempt to bring about a clear 
understanding of the issues involved 
in loyalty and clearance situations. 
Professor Smyth stated that the com- 
mittee will not “defend” scientists 
under investigation but will seek to 
obtain full and fair hearings by gov- 
ernment agencies and congressional 
committees and fair treatment in the 
press. 

In commenting on recent Cases, 
Professor Smyth pointed out that “the 
doctrine of guilt by association seems 
to have been carried to absurd 
lengths. And it is significant that 
associations have been the principal 
or entire basis for loyalty action. Al- 
though the question may be raised as 
to whether scientists who have agreed 
to do secret work should be afforded 
the complete freedom in their social 
lives enjoyed by other citizens, we 
do believe that, in any case, restric- 
tions imposed should be made clear 
before a person begins secret work.” 


Halt Investigation of 
Communism in Colleges 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Plans for 
investigating communism in schools 
and colleges have been virtually 
abandoned until the 81st Congress is 
ready for work. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, whose agents have been 
collecting evidence on allegedly sub- 
versive activities in colleges and uni- 
versities, is in shambles this month. 
Two of its members, Representatives 
McDowell (Pa.) and Vail (Ill) were 
defeated in the last election. Another 
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member, Karl Mundt (S.D.), was 
elected to the Senate. Committee 
Chairman Thomas is under indictment 
in Washington on charges of conspir- 
ing to defraud the government. 

“With that kind of a situation,” 
said a committee spokesman, “all we 
can do is sit tight and wait until the 
Democrats take over.” 

Publication of the committee's re- 
port, “One Hundred Facts About 
Communism in Education,” has been 


indefinitely postponed. 


New Officers fe: 
Land-Grant Colleges 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Dr. John A. 
Hannah, president of Michigan State 
College, was elected president of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities for the coming year. 

At its annual conference, Novem- 
ber 9 to 11, the association named 
President J. L. Morrill, University of 
Minnesota, chairman of its executive 
committee. 

Other new executive committee 
members include: President Arthur 
Adams, University of New Hamp- 
shire; President Lewis W. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; President J. R. 
Killian Jr., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Associate Dean Jes- 
sie Harris, University of Tennessee. 

R. I. Thackrey was reelected execu- 
tive secretary. 

The next convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., on Oct. 23, 1949. 


Fordham Program 
Involves Millions 

New York City.—The Rev. Rob- 
ert I. Gannon, president of Fordham 
University, recently announced a con- 
struction program for the university 
which would require $3,000,000 dur- 
ing the next few years. 

“It will not be a program of ex- 
travagance,’ Father Gannon said, “but 
one that will provide ordinary first- 
class instruction and will provide and 
maintain adequate housing facilities.” 

High on the lis* of proposed ad- 
ditions is a residence hall to house 
200 students. The present temporary 
housing on the campus will be re- 
moved in January 1950. Father Gan- 
non also mentioned the need for an 
athletic stadium “not to overempha- 
size athletics at the institution but to 
aid a back-to-the-campus movement.” 






Blueprinting Bills 
for 81st Congress 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Victorious 
Democratic officials in the executive 
branch are blueprinting a vast program 
of educational legislation for the 81s, 
Congress. 

Busiest are experts in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Federal Securi- 
ty Agency, since these two units are 
concerned with welfare and education- 
al problems. They have direct orders 
from President Truman to prepare 
drafts of bills they want to see intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress. 
President Truman also asked for their 
views on the timing of the introduc. 
tion of the bills. 

Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, said that he would urge 
legislation calling for federal aid to 
education; compulsory health insur- 
ance; a school health program; social 
security coverage for all those not now 
under the system, which includes col- 
lege and university employes; an 
expanded US. Children’s Bureau; 
increases in grants to dependent chil- 
dren, and a new Department of So- 
cial Security, Health and Education. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
is drafting legislation to create a new 
bureau for workers’ extension educa- 
tion (to parallel the farm extension 
service), and a stronger U.S. Employ- 
ment Service that would provide job 
guidance and counseling services for 
youth. 

The bureau of the budget also is re- 
viewing drafts of bills calling for the 
creation of a national science founda- 
tion, the functions of which would be 
to administer federal scholarships for 
talented youth and US. financed re- 
search programs. 


Requests State Funds 
for Building Additions 

Detroit. — Wayne University has 
requested $2,500,000 from state funds 
to provide additions to its  state- 
financed classroom and science build- 
ings, according to Dr. David D. 
Henry, president. 

The proposed additions to the two 
buildings were an integral part of 
the basic plans, but rising produc- 
tion costs prevented their completion 
within the appropriations previously 
made. Sites for the $1,000,000 addi- 
tion to the science building are al- 
ready owned by the university. 
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Warns That Teachers’ 
Strikes May Spread 
to College Level 

New YorK City.—In an address 
before a recent meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University, stated that 
“reachers’ strikes may spread to the 
college level unless salaries are in- 
creased and the attitude of the Ameri- 
can public is improved.” 

Dr. Wriston pointed out that the 
present annual average salary of pro- 
fessors is less than $5000, which is 
“too low by at least 5C per cent.” He 
pointed out that fewer than fifty pro- 
fessors in the nation earned as much 
as $25,000 a year. He indicated that 
should this situation continue college 
professors might be forced to follow 
the example of school teachers and 
adopt pressure tactics. 

Dr. Wriston stated that “the cure 
is not to denounce or to harry the 
faculties; it is to reform the situation 
which makes the intellectual bear the 
burdens without sharing the rewards. 
It is to recognize his strategic, indeed 
his vital, place in our economy and 
our society and to proceed rationally 
and with as much light and as little 
heat as possible to redress the bal- 
ance.” 


Federal Support 
Program Is Criticized 

New York City.—Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New 
York University, recently released his 
annual report in which he sharply 
criticized the federal support program 
as suggested by the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education. He felt 
that the President's program might 
mean the destruction of an independ- 
ent college or university. 

“Except for establishment of a na- 
tional scholarship program in pro- 
portions sufficient to eliminate eco- 
nomic barriers against any qualified 
student,” Dr. Chase declared, “the ef- 
forts of the federal government 
should be restricted to encoufaging 
local and state governments to meet 
their own responsibilities. 

“The channeling of financial as- 
sistance primarily in the direction of 
tax supported institutions, as urged 
by the commission,” Dr. Chase ob- 
served, “will place privately supported 


colleges and universities in a position 
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where they may have either to sur- 
render to public control and subsidy 
or to liquidate. The independence of 
American higher education must be 
preserved; against anything which 
threatens that independence, I would 
pledge a vigorous and determined 
stand.” 


Harvard Going Modern 
in Building Project 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—Harvard Uni- 
versity will soon build its first wholly 
modern building as a result of fa- 
vorable action recently granted toward 
a project calling for the expenditure 
of $3,000,000 for seven graduate 
residence halls and a commons hall. 

Construction of the Harvard com- 
mons project is scheduled to start next 
June 20. At present the site is oc- 
cupied by temporary housing facili- 
ties for war veteran students. 

The new residence halls will house 
600 of Harvard’s 6310 graduate stu- 
dents. Estimates are that there will 
be an expenditure of $3500 per stu- 
dent housed. 

The Harvard Corporation has 
awarded the architectural contract to 
Dr. Walter Gropius, chairman of the 
Harvard department of architecture, 
and his firm known as “The Archi- 
tects Collaborative.” The group in- 
cludes seven young architects, two of 
whom recently won first prize in the 
Smith College residence hall compe- 
tition. 


Sabbatical Leaves for 
Junior College Faculty 

New LONDON, N.H.— Sabbatical 
leaves are now available to Colby 
Junior College faculty members, 
President H. Leslie Sawyer revealed 
recently. With the inauguration of 
the system approved by the board of 
trustees in June, Colby becomes one 
of the first junior colleges to provide 
its teachers with extended periods of 
rest or study. 

At the end of each seven years of 
continuous teaching service an in- 
structor may be absent from college 
for one semester or one entire year 
with one-half his stated salary for the 
period. Not more than three faculty 
members may be absent during one 
semester or college year. No faculty 
member has yet taken advantage of 
the new plan. Application for leaves 
must be made six months in advance. 


Study Support to 
State Universities 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—On the 
basis of its ability to pay, New Jer- 
sey ranks near the bottom of the 
states in the support of its state uni- 
versity, according to a recent survey 
of state universities which was made 
by Dean Albert E. Meder of Rutgers. 
Dean Meder obtained information on 
the financial support of twenty-six 
state universities from the comptrol- 
lers or other fiscal officers of those 
institutions. 

In only five of the states studied 
was the per capita support of the 
state university less than in New Jer- 
sey. The states included in the sur- 
vey and their per capita expenditures 
in the support of their state univer- 
sities are as follows: 


Wyo. ......$799 Me. ........$1.18 
Wise 297 Okla. ...... 1.11 
Neb. ...... 2.59 Tenn. ...... 1.02 
| eer 2 ee AED 1.01 
Wis. . ...... 244 Colo. ..... 0.96 
ND. ...... 222 Eee 0.89 
| Fee Sy 8 eS 0.76 
Ariz......... 2.18 NJ. ........ 0.73 
Md. ....... 187 Te .... Gi 
Conn 1.81 Ala. ........ 0.62 
es 13 Ne wa 0.34 
Mich . 149 Mass. ...... 0.29 
Mont 1 Bee... Gar 


Memorial Student Union 
Building for DePauw 

GREENCASTLE, IND.—Construction 
on the first unit of the proposed Me- 
morial Student Union Building at De- 
Pauw University will begin next year, 
with ground to be broken at com- 
mencement in June, according to Dr. 
Clyde E. Wildman, DePauw presi- 
dent. 

A two-year fund campaign has 
brought approximately $325,000 of 
the initial subscription mark of $475,- 
000, the sum originally deemed nec- 
essary for construction. A _ recent 
analysis of construction estimates for 
the original building, however, would 
place overall costs around $800,000 
at the present time. Revised and 
modified plans for the memorial place 
the expected total around $600,000. 

Building plans call for erection of 
a central unit which will comprise 
those features deemed most desirable, 
with additional wings to be con- 
structed when funds permit expan- 
sion. 
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Stanford Inaugurates 
Retirement Plan for 
Nonacademic Employes 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. — 
A retirement plan for nonacademic 
employes of Stanford University will 
be put into effect January 1, it was 
announced recently by Acting Presi- 
dent Alvin C. Eurich. 

The plan will cover all full-time 
nonacademic employes who have com- 
pleted two years of service and are 
over 35 years. It will include bene- 
fits for service at the university prior 
to the effective date. 

Both the university and its em- 
ployes will contribute to the retire- 
ment plan. Employes will pay in 5 
per cent of their monthly salary; the 
university will bear the entire cost 
of benefits for service prior to Jan. 
1, 1949, and will contribute consid- 
erably in excess of employes’ contri- 
butions for future service benefits. Re- 
tirement age will be 70 for men and 
68 for women. 

Dr. Eurich pointed out that in in- 
stituting the retirement program, the 
university is assuming an obligation 
estimated to be more than $1,000,000, 
to be amortized over a period of 
years, to cover the premiums for past 
service. More than 650 university em- 
ployes are now eligible; twenty-nine 
of them are already over 70 and 
eligible for annuities under the plan. 

Benefits will take two factors into 
consideration: past service and future 
service. For past service (up to Jan. 
1, 1949) employes will receive 1.25 
per cent of their present monthly 
salary for each year of credited serv- 
ice. Future service (after Jan. 1, 
1949) will bring them 1.50 per cent 
of their monthly salary for each year 
of service. 


Ohio State Standardizes 
Rentals on Facilities 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—A new sched- 
ule of rental charges for apartments 
in Ohio State University’s River Road 
housing project was announced re- 
cently by Dr. Bland L. Stradley, uni- 
versity vice president. 

Under the plan, which will go into 
effect January 1, rents will no longer 
be charged on an “adjusted” basis ac- 
cording to income of the occupant 
but will be standardized on the basis 
of facilities occupied. The new sched- 
ule will not increase the total amount 
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collected by the university for rental 
of its apartments, Dr. Stradley said. 
The revised rentals will be $30 
monthly for a combination living 
room-bedroom apartment, $35 for a 
single bedroom apartment, and $40 
for a two-bedroom apartment. 

Dr. Stradley said that the new 
schedule will result in a rent reduc- 
tion for 206 families now occupying 
the apartments and an increase for 
134 families. Rent for five units will 
be unchanged. 


Renews Campaign for 
Union Building Funds 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Evansville 
College board of trustees recently au- 
thorized construction of a union 
building on the campus next spring, 
provided the college raises $100,000 
for the purpose before that time. 

A campaign for half a million dol- 
lars for a union building was held 
during the summer and fall of 1947 
and brought in slightly more than 
$400,000. A renewal of the campaign 
to complete the goal will start soon 
under the direction of Dr. Lincoln B. 
Hale, president of the college. 

Fairly definite plans have been 
drawn up for the building. The trus- 
tees have authorized the executive 
committee to review union building 
plans with architects with the view 
toward obtaining bids to determine 
costs. 


Permission Needed for 
Disposal of War Surplus 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—George H. 
Field, commissioner of the Federal 
Works Agency in charge of the bu- 
reau of community facilities, has 
called attention to an error recently 
published in these columns regarding 
disposal of useless surplus property. 

Commissioner Field points out that 
any surplus material considered un- 
usable or in the junk or scrap cate- 
gory may not be disposed of by a 
college or university until permission 
for such action has been given by the 
division engineer of F.W.A. in the 
district in which the college is lo- 
cated. 

Nine offices have division engineers 
assigned to them. These are in New 
York City, Washington, D.C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Fort 
Worth, Tex., San Francisco, Seattle 
and Denver. 


Land-Grant Colleges 
Take Stand at Their 
Washington Conference 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a series of 
actions affecting higher education, the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities last month took po- 
sitions on the following issues: 

1. Approved extension of the Social 
Security Act to include employes of 
public colleges and universities. 

2. Disapproved the establishment of 
a labor extension education service, 
calling instead for federal support for 
a general extension service for al] 
adults, including workers. 

3. Asked the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to reserve television 
frequencies for the use of educational 
institutions until such time as schools 
and colleges may be in a position to 
use them. 

4. Decided to set up a new commit- 
tee to control the “undue influence” 
that professional accrediting agencies 
try to exert over higher educational 
policy. 

The association also made it clear 
that it is not attacking the regional 
accrediting agencies but those in 
specialized fields, such as medicine, 
journalism and law, which seek to set 
standards for college courses and de- 
partments. The association invited the 
American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Universities, 
the Association of State Universities, 
and the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities to help in setting up the 
proposed committee on accrediting. 

Actions were taken by the 500 dele- 
gates who came here for the 62d an- 
nual conference of the association. 


Cost-of-Living Increase 
for Faculty and Staff 

Marietta, Ohio.— A_ cost-of-living 
adjustment has been made for all 
Marietta College faculty and_ staff 
members. 

The increase, voted by college trus- 
tees at the fall meeting, was an- 
nounced to the faculty by President 
W. Bay Irvine. Increases range from 
$110 to $320 for the year, with a like 
amount prorated for part-time faculty 
members. 

The increases will continue through 
next May for the faculty and through 
next August for office personnel. 
Buildings and grounds workers pre- 
viously received an hourly increase. 
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Army Aids Officials 
in Counseling Draftees 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Under orders 
of Gen. Omar Bradley, chief of staff, 
the Department of the Army last 
month prepared a booklet to help col- 
lege officials counsel young men about 
to be inducted into military service. 

Titled “Service Facts,” the booklet 
lists 100 questions and answers about 
careers in the army, and the oppor- 
tunities it provides for meeting the 
educational and spiritual 
draftees. 

Copies will be distributed through 
the U.S. Office of Education to 40,000 
key school executives and guidance 
counselors. 

The publication is part of the War 
Department's effort to keep school 
administrators informed of how the 
new army is being humanized. 

General Bradley holds that it is no 
longer enough to equip and train a 
man to fight. “To make him a good 
soldier he must be taught to under- 
stand the greatness of American 
democracy, and why he is being called 
into service at this time,” 
said. 

The General is also studying a pro- 
posal that a liaison committee be set 
up in the Pentagon to develop closer 
relationships between educators and 
the War Department 
period of the army's 
through selective service. 


needs of 


the General 


during the 
expansion 


Propose Salary Raise for 
Education Commissioner 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A proposal to 
raise the salary of the US. Commis- 
sioner of Education from $10,000 to 
$18,000 a year is under study by the 
Senate civil service committee. 

The committee plans hearings this 
month on a bill that would raise not 
only the education commissioner's sal- 
ary but also those of secretaries of de- 
partments, undersecretaries and heads 
of major agencies. 

A statement from the Senate com- 
mittee, issued last month, said that 
better salaries would help the govern- 
ment to attract and keep better people 
in federal service. 

The salaries of federal executives 
haven't been raised in years. The U'S. 
Commissioner of Education’s salary of 
$10,000, fixed by Congress in 1925, is 
now worth only $3500 under Wash- 
ington cost-of-living standards. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


e Santa Barbara College officials have 
announced the acquisition of 428 acres, 
valued at more than $1,000,000, as well 
as 100 buildings as the result of acquir- 
ing title to the former marine base at 
Goleta, Calif. The new property was 
acquired from the War Assets Admin- 
istration. 

e Northeastern University’s president, 
Carl S. Ell, recently announced that 
the institution had concluded its fiftieth 
anniversary fund drive for $1,300,000 
by oversubscribing to the amount of 
$1670. 

e Union College alumni have begun a 
campaign to raise $500,000 to construct 
an athletic field house as a memorial 
to the seventy-six former students who 
died in World War II. The field house 
at Schenectady, N.Y., is expected to 
enclose approximately 35,000 square 
feet of playing area. 

e Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, received a gift of $100,000 
in securities from an anonymous donor, 
according to a recent announcement by 
Dr. Paul R. Anderson, president. The 
gift was the first contribution toward 
a proposed building to house admin- 
istrative offices, classrooms and a little 
theater. 

© Roosevelt College, Chicago, was one 
of the recipients of a $5000 scholarship 
gift from the recently established Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation. The Sidney 
Hillman Fund, established in memory 
of the late 
$1,000,000 voluntary 
contributions by union members and 


union leader, consists of 
raised through 


clothing trades’ employers. Funds are 
to be expended by the foundation over 
a period of twenty-five years. 

e University of Michigan’s board of 
regents recently announced the accept- 
ance of gifts amounting to $29,623.10. 
The largest gift was from L. J. Mont- 
gomery of Battle Creek, Mich., who 
gave 385 shares of Kellogg Company 
stock with a current value of $12,124.97 
for an expendable fund to be used for 
bronchial asthma research. 

e Cornell University officials recently 
announced that a gift of $109,000 from 
the estate of Joseph L. Stichter had 
been added to the endowment of the 
college of engineering. 

e Harvard Law School is planning to 
launch an alumni campaign to raise 
$2,500,000 to construction and 
academic needs. The campaign is ex 
pected to be conducted early in 1949, 


meet 


e Princeton University recently broke 
ground for the Class of 1915 Building, 
a campus residence hall to be built 
with a $315,000 gift. 

e University of Pennsylvania recently 
appointed Thomas S, Gates Jr., son of 
the late head of the university, as the 
new chairman of the university's $32,- 
000,000 development fund. It was an- 
nounced at the time of the appoint- 
ment that $3,273,839 had been raised 
in the fund drive to date. 

e Brown University’s president, Henry 
M. Wriston, has announced a gift of 
securities with a present value of 
$400,000 from John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
The funds are to be allocated to 
Brown's housing and development pro- 
gram. 

e Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., has 
received 493 gifts totaling $207,000, 
which represents 20: per cent of the 
$750,000 fund the college is seeking 
to raise in thirty months for endow- 
ment purposes and a new residence 
hall for women students. 

e Union College, Barbourville, Ky., re- 
ports receipt of a gift in stock valued 
at $21,600 from the late Sherman Clegg 
of Dayton, Ohio. 


NAMES IN THE 


Dr. Robert W. 
McEwen, p re si- 
dent of Blackburn 
University since 
1945, has been 
named to the pres- 
idency of Hamil- 
ton College and 
will take office 
February 1. He will succeed Thomas 
Brown Rudd, controller, who has been 
serving as acting president since the 
death of David Worcester. Dr. Rudd 


NEWS 





will continue in his position as con- 
troller when Dr. McEwen assumes the 
presidency. 


Kenneth J. Plant 
has been named 
comptroller of 
Rensselaer _Poly- 
technic Institute to 
succeed the late 





William B.O’Neil, 
according to a re- 
cent announce- 
ment by President Livingston W. 
Houston. Mr. Plant has been a staff 


member in the college treasurer’s office 
since 1935 and was appointed auditor 
several years ago. 
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R. C. Williams, 
director of educa 
tional activities at 
the University of 
Oregon, has been 
named director of 
the new Erb 
Memorial Student 
Union at that in 

stitution. He will take on the student 
union work in addition to his present 
duties. Mr. Williams is a graduate of 
the university, having received his de- 
gree in journalism in 1941. 

Goodloe R. Stuck, director of public 
relations at Centenary College of 
Louisiana for the last two years, has 
recently resigned to accept the advertis- 
ing managership of a Shreveport man- 
ufacturing concern. 

Priscilla Humphreys has been named 
recorder and director of placement at 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. 

Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, acting presi 
dent of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
since the death of Luther Noble Dun- 


can, recently was named president. 


Marjorie Tiernan, recently director 
of the Omaha Y.M.C.A. food service 
department, has been named director 
of food service for the University of 
Nebraska Union. Clyde Irwin, for 
merly a_ student the 
union, has been named manager of the 
Nebraska Agricultural College Union. 


employe of 


Harold E. Haney, formerly super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds at 
the University of Mississippi, has been 


H. E. HANEY J. W. WHITE 


named purchasing agent. A graduate 
of the university in 1939, he joined the 
staff in 1946. John W. White, assistant 
superintendent, has been named acting 
superintendent of buildings 
grounds to succeed Mr. Haney. 


and 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: Herbert Watkins, University 
of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 

President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 


Southern Association 

President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 

President: Paul A. Walgren, University 
of Southern California; secretary-treasurer, 
George A. Hall, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Schools for Negroes 

President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 27-30, 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Broadmoor 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: William F. Holman, University 
of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: A. F. 

Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Donald E. Dickason, University 
of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Marion Darr, 


Purdue University. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 


University; executive secretary: Russell Reyn- 
olds, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Charles W. Hoff, University 
of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Convention: May I1-14, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 





Brother Alexis 
Klee, formerly 
dean of the college 
department of St. 
Joseph's Novitiate, 
Metuchen, N,J., 
has been named 
president of St. 
Stanislaus at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss. He will succeed the 
late Brother Peter, S.C., who died 
this fall. 


Jess Harrison Davis, former dean of 
administration of Clarkson College of 
Technology, recently was inducted as 
the eighth president of the college. He 
had been serving as acting president 
since June 1947. 

Raymond B. Paty, chancellor of the 
University of Georgia, will leave the 
educational field on January | to be 
come director of public relations for 
Rich’s department store in Atlanta, 
according to a recent announcement. 


Jacob B. Taylor, business manager 
of Ohio State University, has been 
given the additional title of vice presi- 
dent. Until his appointment as business 
manager in 1946, he was chairman of 
the department of accounting at the 
university. 

Leslie B. Newhouse has been ap 
pointed business manager of the Van- 
port Extension Center at Vanport, Ore. 

Mildred A. King has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director of 
the union building at Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Mary Kimball Morgan, founder and 
first president of The Principia, Elsah, 
Ill., died recently at the age of 86 years. 

Arthur F. Harman, president emer- 
itus of Alabama College at Monte- 
vallo, died of a heart ailment recently 
at 73 years of age. 

Rev. Mother Mary Bernard, Su 
perior-General of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence and president of Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods College in Indiana, died re- 
cently. She had been president of the 
college since 1938. 

Edward C. Miller, retired business 
manager of Virginia Polytechnic In 
stitute, died recently at 72 years of age. 
He was business manager of V.P.1L. 
from 1922 until July 1945. 

Dr. Alexander Guerry, vice chancel 
lor and president of the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tenn., died 
October 19 an hour after suffering a 
heart attack in a railroad station. He 
was 58 years old. 
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“Tests Show Savings of 15% 
With Hotpomt Equipment” 


Robert Gardner, 
Mgr. Morrison's Cafeteria, 
Tampa, Florida 





At right, Hotpoint baking 
and roasting ovens in Mor- 
rison's Cafeteria Kitchen. 


Morrison’s Cafeteria Cuts Meat Shrinkage 9% 
—Saves 10% to 15% in Deep Fat Frying 


OTPOINT Electric Cooking Equipment has proved so successful in 
the Tampa restaurant of the Morrison Cafeteria Company, that similar 
equipment now is being installed in its Daytona Beach and Sarasota cafeterias. 


“Our tests show that in deep fat frying, we have effected a saving between 
10% and 15%; writes E. C. Krug, President. “We also save approximately 
9% on meat shrinkage due to excellent temperature control and even heat 
distribution of the Hotpoint ovens. Ease of cleaning Hotpoint equipment and 
simplicity of parts replacement add to a savings in maintenance.’ 


Schools find that Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Equipment not only means 
better, more nutritious meals, but also pays for itself many times over. Discover 
for yourself how Hotpoint brings you 7 big savings every day of the week! 


MAIL TODAY 
Everybody’s Pointing to 


HOTPOINT INC. A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Maker of the World’s First Custom-Matched Counter Kitchen 
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Every 
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Hotpoint Inc., 5613 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Please send me literature describing users’ experience with 
Hotpoint Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also de- 
tails of complete Hotpoint line. 


¥ 


otpoint! 


Saves Food Flavors—Conserves maximum of 
natural juices, gives uniform results. 

Cuts Food Costs— Reduces meat shrinkage, 
saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 

Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours for cook, saves 
on cleaning and scouring, too. 

Lasts Twice As Long—Independent study shows 
depreciation rate is cut in half. 


. Cuts Maintenance Costs—Analysis shows an- 


nual costs average 1-144% of investment for 
Hotpoint, 2-5% for most flame types. 


. Saves Kitchen Space—Compact, easy to install 


in most efficient arrangement without regard 
to chimneys. 


.More Efficient — Midwestern university tests 


show that Hotpoint equipment is 2.68 times 
more efficient than flame type. 





Address. 
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FOR SIMMONS DORMITORY 
FURNITURE 


Yes, Simmons a/l/-steel furniture rates an “A” on all three... Beauty, 
Economy, Durability. Beauty... the quiet, dignified character of 
“home.” Durability... made of steel to withstand the hard, contin- 
uous abuse demanded of dormitory furniture. And Economy... the 
savings of longer life. 


For that “homey” feeling, you have your choice of warm, cheerful 
colors...rich grained or two-toned combinations. The famous Sim/fast 
finishes resist heat,sunlight and liquids...won’t chip, mar, peel or crack! 

And only Simmons a/l/-steel furniture offers .. . one-piece fireproof 
construction, electrically welded supports, smooth-operating drawers 
that never warp or stick, never fall out... qualities of strength, 
durability, service. 

But see for yourself...see your nearest Simmons distributor or 
write directly to 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


SIMMONS COMPANY [Senne 


San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. 


Illustrated above, Room No. 146. By 
combining a Simmons Double Desk 
and Double Deck Bed, this attractive 
dormitory room utilizes all available 
space. Furniture illustrated: Double 
Bunk DB-930, Double Desk F-142-12, 
Chest F-142-4, Mirror FM-61, Chair 
F-711, Arm Chair F-762. 





Double Deck Bed demounts to make 
two single beds. 


New York 16, One Park Avenue 
Atlanta 1,353 Jones Ave., N.W. 
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School Home Economics Departments can now 
purchase this outstanding washer, as well as the 


Frigidaire lroner and Dryer, at almost half price 


For accredited schools, the liberal Frigid- 
aire School Plan is now extended to cover 
the purchase of one of America’s newest 
and most outstanding appliances, the 
Frigidaire Automatic Washer. The plan 
also covers the new Frigidaire Ironer and 
the Frigidaire Dryer. 

Under terms of this plan, schools may 
purchase Frigidaire home ljaundry equip- 
ment for use of Home Economics Depart- 
ments at approximately one-half the 
regular retail price—purchase to be made 
through the local Frigidaire Dealer. 

As in the case of Frigidaire Refriger- 
ators, Electric Ranges, Water Heaters, 
Home Freezers—the 5-Year Replacement 
Plan applies. For a period of five years 
from date of purchase, as new models 
are introduced, the Frigidaire Dealer will 
replace older models with new models of 
comparable size and quality—at no 
additional cost. 


SEE YOUR FRIGIDAIRE DEALER. Here 1s an 
exceptional opportunity to equip your 
school with the most up-to-date home 
laundry equipment. See a demonstration 
of these products—and get full details of 
Frigidaire School Plan—at your Frigid- 
aire Dealer’s. Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. Or write: Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp., 132. 
Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada: 
659 Commercial Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario.) 


You’re twice as sure 


SS 
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. Fills with hot water — automatically. 


3. Spins out used wash water —auto- 
. Fills with clean, warm rinse water — 
. Rinses clothes with Live-Water Ac- 
. Spins out first rinse water and fills 
. Rinses clothes second time —auto- 


. Gives clothes final Rapidry Spin — 








Look at all this washer does at the touch of a dial 


Note: .Dial may be set to lengthen, 
shorten, repeal or omit any operation 


Washes clothes clean with Live- in the automatic cycle. 


Water Action — automatically. 


The only washer with Live-Water 
Action and Rapidry Spin 


LIVE-WATER ACTION —a new, more effective 
clothes-washing principle. So thorough it 
gets grimiest work clothes clean; so gentle 
that dainty things are safe through 
washing after washing. See Live-Water 
Action demonstrated at your Frigidaire 
Dealer’s. 

RAPIDRY SPIN —a spin 2 to 3 times faster 
than most other washers. Clothes 
come out nearly 50% — in weight, 
easier to lift and carry. They are whiter, 
brighter—and many dry enough for 
immediate ironing. 


matically. 

automatically. 

tion —automatically. 

for second rinse — automatically. 
matically. 

automatically. 


Cleans itself and shuts off 
matically. 


auto- 


wine ven sone FRIGIDAIRE 


~ovy General Motors 
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Save Time | 


Heinz Condensed Soups in 
5l-oz. tins. Each tin 
serves twenty 5-0oz., 
seventeen 6-oz. or four- 
teen 7-oz. portions. A 
number of popular and 
appetizing Heinz yari- 
eties that save time and 
labor are now available. 




























HEINZ 7) SOUPS 


HEINZ SOUPS 


31-OUNCE SIZE 





ar Heinz time-saving, labor-saving, 
economical, institutional-size soups! 


Heinz Soups in 51-ounce packages give 
important service and economy advan- 
tages that will prove as helpful to you 
as to the thousands who are using this 
modern soup service. 


Heinz Soups are easy to serve. They 
offer greater variety from the same 
kitchen space. They economize on help 
«+. assure accurate control of costs... 
eliminate waste. 


Most important of all, they’re extra 
nourishing and have the lure of “home: 
cookin’ ” flavor that. appeals to all ap- 
petites. Your Heinz Man will gladly 
show you the Cost and Portions Chart. 
Write for FREE recipe book, “Quantity Recipes Using 


Heinz Condensed Soups”. Address Hotel and Restav- 
rant Division, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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No. 83-2 
sections, 
section with two giant open 


with two hot top 

one open grate 
burners, griddle, broiler 
and two ovens 


You'll see the value when you compare features—then compare prices! 
Garland value stands out because Garland gives you more—for Jess! All 
Garland units are available in stainless steel and equipped for use with 
natural or L-P gases. See your nearest dealer or write us. 


manufactured, 


GARLAND 


Heavy Duty Ranges °* 


y eh 


" PRopucTs OF DETROIT- MICHIGAN STOVE co., DETROIT 31, Mit 


*REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 
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Select the Garland Restau- 
rant Range that best fits your 
need. Then make it fit your 
need even better by specify- 
ing any arrangement of open 
grate, hot top and griddle 
sections you want. Later, if 
you want a change, simply 
buy new sections. 


Restaurant Ranges 


Roasting Ovens * Griddles 


No. 84-7 
grate sections (six giant open 
burners) and griddle. Two 
ovens. 


with three open 





No. 84-3 


sections and two open grate 








with three hot top 


(four giant open 


burners). Two ovens. 


COmSULT Youve 
* FOOD Feavice 


" 
CQUIPMENT DEALER 





ae 


The Library of Stepinac High School, White Plains, N. Y. 


‘ THE NEW 
T) FUNCTIONAL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


TreND is the new functional furniture for libraries . . . beautiful, efficient, hand- 
crafted to endure as a long-lasting complement to your library. Theedistinguished, 
truly functional styling combines flush construction, rounded corners 
and complete economy of line to eliminate dust-catchers, 
reduce splintering and lower maintenance costs. 
oe Only in TreNp can you obtain this striking symmetry 
am, ’ ~~ . : ; 
and pea’ ficiency. For complete information 


about this finest of library furniture, 





eon wo phone your nearest Remington Rand office, 


or write us. Why not do it now? 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Outstanding is the TREND 60-tray Catalog Case. Super- 


° hard Densi-Wood uprights minimize impact-caused splint- 
ering. Tapered legs, rounded corners and beautiful, 
wear-resistant finish guard against scuffing and marring. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK io Coppnige, $968, eninge See 


Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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Yes, that’s a BIG order—every need. But Crane’s is a 
BIG LINE! So big that it includes school plumbing fixtures | 
of every type and every style. And Crane supplies not 
only the fixtures themselves, but also the piping that 
makes them w« - 

That means nv .u.gh quality throughout—quality that 
has made Crane the best-known name in plumbing. 

Crane quality shows up in extra health safeguards to 
protect your students . . . extra toughness to withstand 
hard school usage. Extra features, too, like finger-tip 
Dial-ese faucets. 

And these same Dial-ese faucets bring out the biggest of 
all Crane extras: easy maintenance. To replace any Dial-ese 
faucet, you just slip out the old cartridge unit, slip in the 
new—one unit fits a// Crane faucets! 

See your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Plumb- 
ing Contractor when planning a new plumbing installa- 
tion, or in modernizing your present facilities, 











1-241 
Norwich 
Lavatory 















) ty | 
4 | 3-300 
. ) Santon 
_ Closet 


Corwith 
Fountain 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 Ss. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
_ VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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rWSSH unparalleled 


for Quiet Service.... 


CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN B ¥ 
uild FOR THE DECADES! 





SOLID 


NORTHERN HARD BIRCH 

There is no better wood for 
institutional furniture than 
this . . . for all parts sub- 
jected to constant stress and 
strain. Basically sound and en- 
daring materials are prerequi- 
sites for Carrom construction. 
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CARRS»: 


Engineers find in wood a superior 
material where natural resilience. 
high resistance to bending or com- 
pression are needed. But it is not 
these basic qualities alone that make 
wood the most desirable material 
for institutional furniture. 


“Quiet service” is equally i important 
for in the institution, a calm, 
restful effect is demanded. Wood, 
in addition to its great strength, pos- 
sesses a resilience and porosity that 
absorbs sound. A blow against wood 
may create a dull thud, but never 
a harsh, ear-splitting, clanging sound 


nor disturbing clatter or rattle when 
moved about. 


But Carrom-built furniture offers 
still more than the natural strength 
and ‘ ‘quiet service” characteristic of 
wood. It is designed exclusively for 
imstitutional use . . . with a view to 
the years of serviceability expected 
from it . . . and to an institution’s 
budget requirements. 


Those who choose for strength, 

“quiet service” and economy, in- 
variably choose Carrom Fine Wood 
Furniture, made by craftsmen who 
“build for the decades.” 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg © Chicago Office: 1503 N. Sedgwich Ave., James L. Angle 





WOOD FURNITURE 


FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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Now you can make the 


NEW LONG-PLAYING RECORDINGS 





PRESTO Portable 
icrogroove Recorders 


Check these Advantages: 


Vv Cuts recording costs in half 


¥ Less than half the library space needed 


¥ More than twice as much recording to a side 


HESE new recorders are the 

Presto K-10 and Y-3 ,redesigned 
versions, for microgroove recording, 
of the famous K-8 and Y-2. Just 
think—for every inch of disc on 
either recorder, there’s a full 6% 
minutes of recording. This means 
much lower recording costs, for you 
have longer playing time, use fewer 
discs, and need much less space for 
your recording library. 


More than just a recorder, Presto 
equipment is also a public address 
system and a record player. 


You know how essential Presto 
can be for speech correction, voice 
training and teaching languages. 
Less obvious, but of equal impor- 
tance, is the use you'll make of 
Presto in recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress and many 
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other activities in accordance with 
modern teaching techniques. You 
can also record notable radio broad- 
casts. 

Write today for complete specifi- 
cations and full information con- 
cerning the Presto model best suited 
to your needs. 





New Microgroove Turntable 


MICROGROOVE calls for an ex- 
tremely accurate and vibration- 
free playback turntable. The 
new Presto consists of a 12- 
inch, heavy, cast - aluminum 
turntable mounted on an alu- 
minum panel. Uses two large 
motors—one for 78, the other for 
33% RPM (or available with 
one motor if only one speed is 
desired). 











First 

in the 
School 
Field! 





K-10 (above) —This is the famous time-tested Presto 
K-8 portable recorder, record player and public ad- 
dress system redesigned for microgroove as well as reg- 
ular recording. Records 30 minutes on one side of a 
13%-inch disc. Ideally suited for all schools, teachers 
of speech, music, dramatics. 


° 


Y-3 (at top) —This is the Presto Y-2 portable recorder 
and playback, redesigned for microgroove as well as 
regular recording. Records for 15 minutes on only 2% 
inches of a 16-inch disc. One-half hour of high fidelity 
or 40 minutes of slightly lower fidelity on one side! Fills 
the need for 16-inch transcription and playback equip- 
ment which is easily portable yet capable of producing 
very high grade recordings. 





RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
in Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montrea! 
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IBM Electric Typewriter 


This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the Internationa! Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in the principal cities 
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Bothers can really re- 
lox and enjoy a Pow- 
ers regulated shower. 
No danger of scald- 
ing. No unexpected temperature changes 


ik 


ONLY ONE MOVING PART 
SIMPLICITY and durable construction insure 
mony years of efficient carefree operation. 
Mixer body is made of bronze and parts sub- 
ject to wear have a hard chromium finish. 


CONTROL WITHIN °F. 


reported by users. Is widely used 
in Hospital Hydrotherapy, Infant 
Baths, X-Ray and Color Film 
Developing. 





OTHER TYPES OF 
POWERS SHOWER CONTROLS 
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POWERS Teeamestanc Contras 
FoR GANG SHOWERS 
AND WASH FOUNTAINS 











1 POWERS S|) MEGULATOR 
2 POWERS THERMOSTATIC WATER CONTROLLERS 








Below: Zone Shower for Swimming Pools 














Below: Group Shower with Attendant 


a” / TEMPERED WATER 











+ 
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Back in 1923 Powers intro- 
duced the first and original 
pressure equalizing type water 
mixer. 

Now it offers the SAFEST 


thermostatic water mixer made, 


TYPE H MIXER For exposed 
piping 2” pipe connections. Co- 
pacity: 6 to 10 gals. per min. at 
45 Ibs. pressure. Dial diam. 3'4". 
Mixer for Concealed Piping has 
6” diam. dial. 










































Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by 


@} PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 


Get the best insurance you can buy for safe comfortable 
showers . . . install POWERS Type H Mixers. They’re modern, 
really safe and non-scald. 

Being thermostatic Powers mixers hold the shower con- 
stantly at whatever temperature the bather selects, regardless 
of temperature or pressure changes . . . two variables in all 
shower installations. 

Powers mixers a gh bathing. No time or hot and cold 
water is wasted while bathers wait for showers at the right 
temperature. For new installations or when modernizing pres- 
ent showers USE POWERS MIXERS. 


Phone or write our nearest office for Circular H48 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2706 Greenview Ave. Phone BUckingham 1-7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2050 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL, 1808 West Eighth St, Phone Drexel 2394 


‘ 








THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 5O CITIES @ SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Contro/ 
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WALKY-TERIA MODEL 1949 


Plug in . . . for about 12 minutes to a 110 or 220 
volt . . . electrical current. 
+ 


Thermostatically controlled 

ie 

Hot inside .. . cool outside thanks to an excellent 
Fiber Glass insulation .. . 


You may serve from it . . . Hot Dogs, Het Ham- 
burgers, Hot Tamales, Hot Chili, 
“Piping Hot.” 


Has a capacity up to 60 “hot dogs” in buns with 
mustard, wrapped in wax paper and napkins. 
+ 

You may also “stack” sealed paper cups containing 
coffee, soups, etc... . 
For summer time, when dry ice is used, it’s unsur- 
passed for serving dairy products. 

dp 


By inserting a partition, you may serve from this unit 
hot coffee in paper cups with lids and at the same time 
a large number of hot sandwiches. 


WALKY-KOFFEE MODEL 1949 


Plug in . . . to the electrical current . . . You will 
always serve about 80 cups of ‘Piping Hot 
Coffee” ... 

In summer time . Pas ice cold drinks .. . 


WALKY KOFFEE CO., INC. 


401 SCHWEITER BLDG., WICHITA, KANSAS 


PATENTS PENDING . TRADE MARK HEGISTERED 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Only Book On Institutional Food Buying 
Expressly Written For the Practical Food Buyer— 
“The Man on the Job.” Seven Years in the Making. 





$10Q°° By A. A. FROOMAN 


Censulting Specialist on Institutional Food Buying 


POSTPAID with a background of ower 25 vears im the food in- 


dustry. Director of Institutional Sales, Steele- 

Wedeles Company. Chicago, Hlinois, Distributors of 

Saveyv Foods Formerly Director of Institut onal 

Ideal for that Act'vities, Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose. 

‘ A California, Packers of Canned Foods, Nectars, and 
Christmas Gift. Dried Fruits 











In clear, simple language and replete with illustrated Fruit and Vege- 
table Size and Count Charts, Unit Serving Charts, Portion Cost Charts, a 
Master Guide to Commercial Specifications and a Quality “Inspection 
Check” Table, FIVE STEPS TO EFFECTIVE INSTITUTIONAL FOOD 
BUYING tells the inside story of the Food Industry and provides all 
the facts and buying information you need to cut unit portion costs as 
much as 50%. 

Purchasing agents, business managers, hotel, club and restaurant oper- 
ators, institutional administrators, food production supervisors, dietitians, 
educators, food distributors, food brokers, canners, in fact, everybody 
that has anything to do with buying, selling, or preparing foods in quan- 
tity will want a copy of this new book on institutional food buying—the 
only one of its kind on the market. Almost 600 pages, 9” x 6”, beautifully 
bound with fine Terra Cotta treated Buckram cloth and attractively 
stamped, it is the investment value of the day at $10.00 a copy. 


Send Your Orders to 


A. FROOMAN and ASSOCIATES 
8011 Langley Avenue ° Chicago 19, Ill. 
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DOUBLE THE SOUND OUTPUT 


with These New, Lighter 
Bell « Howell 


FILMOSOUND 


16mm Sound Film Projectors 


Yo the new Single-Case Filmosound Pro- 
jector and the New Academy Filmosound 
both offer double the sound output of other 
lightweight projectors. For in these two 
new aids to visual education Bell & Howell 
has achieved important reductions in weight 























) and in cost . . . and a pleasing increase in 
1g portability . . . all without sacrifice -of 
tale sound volume or of the many other quali- 
3. | ties a successful classroom projector must 

have. Retained are the highly perfected 

be B&H optical system using a 750-watt or 

| 1000-watt lamp, the ease of operation, and 

The N the lasting dependability which have made 

e New Filmosounds the choice of schools every- 
ACADEMY where. 

FILMOSOUND The new Single-Case Filmosound, shown 
_ above, is the last word in compactness. The 
ra 6-inch speaker may be placed near the 
a screen—or operated right in the projector 
D | unit. 
iu * . ® 
" FOR FULL DETAILS on these and other Filmo- 
- ' sounds, write Bell & Howell Company, 7192 
‘ McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in 
-. New York, Hollywood, and Washington, D.C. 
i | ® With its larger speaker (your choice of 
ly 8-inch or 12-inch), built into a second case, 

| this model offers additional audience-han- 

: dling capacity, more important under cer- B II ° Hi , | 

1 tainschoolconditionsthan the extreme com- Ee A OY & 

pactness of the Single-Case Filmosound. 
ee 
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SANITATION, like education... 


requires MODERN METHODS! 


Modern visual aid techniques are the surest 
shortcuts to effective education. Similarly, 
up-to-date sanitation methods are the shortest 
and most economical route to efficient sani- 
tary maintenance in your school. 

West sanitation products and services are 
used by schools everywhere because both are 
scientifically designed to do a thorough clean- 
up job with minimum time and effort. Whether 
it be liquid soaps, floor cleaners, disinfectants, 
deodorants, insecticides, periodic washroom 
service, or modern soap-dispensing equip- 
ment, West products guarantee to cut your 
maintenance costs by reducing maintenance 
man-hours. 


Close to 500 trained West Representatives 
coast — are ready fo explain the merits of this superior 


- from coast to 


service in full detail. For a quick solution to your washroom 
maintenance problem, contact us af once. 


FREE! 


A handsomely illustrated brochure 
is now eva.lable upon request 
Just fill in the coupon below to 
discover how your washroom main- 
fenonce costs con be greatly re- 
duced and how you con obtain 
the Free services of trained West 
service men. 


------ PLEASE CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD -------- 


WES Pinpisiy 


DEPT. CU 
42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


| would like a copy of ‘‘An Ideal Washroom Maintenance Service” 





NAME 
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You Don’t Have to Tel] 
A College Man that 


Showers Take a Beating 
....- He knows tt. 


And chances are, if he’s in the business management of a 
university, he knows, too, that Weisway Cabinet Showers 
“can take it.” Weisways have this kind of stamina because 
they are precision-built of service-tested materials, 


Check Weisway construction. You'll find durability in the 
leakproof Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain 
enamel. Yes, from their gleaming white enamel walls to 
the hidden construction details, you'll find evidence of long. 
lived dependability in Weisway cabinet showers. Write for 
full information. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC, 
1139 WEISWAY BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


A battery of Weisway Cabinet Showers 


& 


Re ta 
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CABINET SHOWERS 
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Menu KATO © 


best meets your lomm projection needs 





for more effective teaching 


te MH 4) pn you professional qual- 


ity projection in the screening of black-and- 
white or full-color 16mm films. Pictures are 
projected at their best in brilliance . . . sharp 


in contrast and definition. 


Voices, music and sound effects are heard 
with dramatic realism—just as true and natural 


as they are recorded in the studio. You have a 


eeeenve#ee@ee#s# © 


choice of “Sound” or “Silent” operation by 
merely turning a knob. 

It’s so easy to use. All controls are centrally 
located. Even a child can operate it. Just fol- 
low the guide lines embossed on the side of the 
projector for the threading path of film. The 
RCA “400” is the easiest of all sound projec- 
tors to thread. Re-wind without changing reels 
or belts. Lighter weight and compactness for 
easy portability in classroom or auditorium. 

There are other advantages in the RCA 
“400” that make it today’s best buy for your 
school. Plug-in connection for microphone or 
record player when showing silent films. . . 
Finger-tip tilt control. Theatrical framing. . . 


the ALL-PURPOSE projector for school or college. 


SEE IT . . . HEAR IT! You can best determine how adequately the 
RCA ‘‘400"’ meets your needs by making a proof-test with your own 
sound films. For illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer— 
write: Sound and Visual Products, Dept. 108 L-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 





FIRST IN SOUND...FINEST IN PROJECTION 
SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 





In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal ai 
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As Necessary as the 
Typewriter Itself - - - 
If Peak Performance 
is to be Expected! 





Increases efficiency 


Adjustable to any height from 
Reduces fatigue 26 inches to 30 inches. Free 


Less eye strain copy of “Know Your Typewriter 





Improves posture Height” sent on request. 


Business office Adjustable Typewriting Desk 


appearance CLASSROOM MODEL 
5248 HOHMAN AVENUE HAMMOND. INDIANA 


























TRY WEATHERALL Water 
Resisting, Self-Polishing Wax in 
lobbies and traffic areas where 
snow and water are frequently 
tracked in. it cuts down mop- 
ping, keeps floors looking bright- 
er, prevents penetration of mois- 
ture. Protects the surface from 
wear with a tough coat of “ar- 
P< mor.” it’s pure carnauba wax 

SH 5 and is safe on all floors. Write 
today for sample. 








HUNTINGTON 
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rely on Medart. » for complete planning service 


Men still debate the question of the chicken or the egg. But for the MEDART MAKES 


right kind of installations there’s no question that planning comes first! Gymnasium Apparatus ‘ 
The use of Medart planning and engineering facilities, for honest, Basketball Backstops 
unbiased analysis of your problems adds no cost to the job. BUT... Telescopic Gym Seats 

af ' - , . , Basketball Scoreboards 
the savings in cost in arriving at the proper kind of installation based 

Seat iaakle likely to b ‘derabl Acromat-Trampolin 

on your architectural requirements . . . are likely to be considerable. Steel Lockers 
Whether you’re planning a complete installation or partial replace- Steel Lockerobes 
ments .. . it costs no more and results are sure if you let Medart 


help you plan. 


FRED MEDART PRO 


F B fl t 535 DE KALB ST. 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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SILVER ano STAINLESS STEEL 
FLATWARE 





MODEL PD-1 
ASSEMBLY 












































803—Teaspoon . ‘ 
804—Dessert Spoon 4.10 3.75 
8095—Forks 


3 
806—One Pc; Knife 4 
807—Table Spoon 6 
008—ice Tea Spoon 4. 
809—Salad Fork 

2 
6 








- Right hand unit is motor driven ball- 

bearing. Variable speed— foot operated. Slip clutch, 
prevents damage to film. Throw-out clutch for reversing. 
Manual left hand unit has sensitive arm brake. Both units 
mounted on acid resisting white enameled panel—40” x 13”, 


N 
rr) 





Hasco-SAVOY 
18% Nickel Silver Base 





PD-2 complete motor unit only, includ- 
ing foot switch, as described above. 


810—Boullion Spoon 
8ii—Iind. Butter 


Spreader 
812—Butter Knife 


No. 7IS—TEASPGONS 
$1.80 Dz. $1.60 Dz. Gr. Lots 
No. 7I6—DESSERT SPOONS 
$3.20 Dr. $2.88 Dz. Gr. Lots 
No. 718—BOULLION SPOONS 
$3.20 Dz. $2.88 Dz. Gr. Lots 
No. 722—ICED TEASPOONS 
$3.20 Dx. $2.88 Dz. Gr. Lots 

No. 723—OYSTER FORKS 
$3.20 Dz. $2.88 Dz. Gr. Lots 
No. 719—FORKS 

$3.20 Dz. $2.88 Dz. Gr. Lots 

No. 72I—DINNER KNIFE 
$5.90 Dz. $5.25 Dx. Gr. Lots 
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< Typical 16mm Cabinet Splicers Cleaners Typical 16mm Rack 
(over 50 models) Reels-Cans Proj. Tables (any size—any type) 
/ MM-119 (illustrated) — all Wh th 
Ay} MM-119 (illustrate? — ti. Edit. Tables Shipg. Cases Where, tne advantages of 
net with key lock. Holds Complete ine Mode! RK-250 (illustrated) 
40-400 ft., 20-800 ft —holis 250-400 ft. reels, 


CORPORA oN 20-1200 ft., 20-1600 ft.. each indexed and i 
SUPPLY a " 100 filmstrip cans, plus ATIC lace, "All _ ste | gverall erall 
s n QAM ize an” 


utilitv§ drawer 
es 


427 WEST 42 STe® PRODUCTS CORP. © NEW YORK.NY 
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for your | 
locker headaches 


Classrooms ee DUDLEY 


IN THE controlled protection 
Harmon Technique” 


Including 10 sample room combinations 
printed in 16 scientific colors. 


Now you can paint schoolroom interiors as recom- 
mended by Dr. D. B. Harmon. Follow this booklet’s direc- 
tions in each of five steps. A chart indicates approved color 
combinations from which you make your selec- 
tions. Complete formulas are given for mixing 
the paint colors and applying Luminall Paint. 
Send today for your Free copy. Additional 
copies 25c each. 


“How to Decorate | 





ow 
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Get rid of time wasting delays 
when lockers won't open, stop 
costly “cut-offs.” 


Standardize on dependable Dud- 
ley Locks . . . Master-charted so 
an authorized person can open any 
Dudley Lock in school. 


te sssssa-tiecamactiill ie 


Dudley Locks are guaranteed for 
two years, have set a standard of 
school locker protection for more 
than a quarter century. 











Sturdy combination dial, easy-working 3-tum- 
bler mechanism. Tough stainless steel case 


RD-2 working parts rust proofed. Built to take 


years of student abuse. 


No budget expense. LID Jaa é Belo 4 
Write for details of : 


"the light-reflective | eae Rows tee CORPORATION } 


Financing Plan. 
paint for interiors 
— 


School Department, Luminall Paints 
Chicago 9, Illinois 





570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1222, Chicago 6, Ill 
- ' | 
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Memo to Educators 


heets, test papers, 
rams—these 





lesson $ 
Record cards, om 
bulletins, school publications, oe, pe eA 
yst a few of the ways schools 
are | 


ce a few 
A. B. Dick mimeogra 
iis of sight-savin 


phs to produ 
copies. 
r thousands 9g k 
; als of MimeogroP 
Peter L. Agnew, 
hool of Education, New oad 
Russell N. Cansler, Schoo 
plete course 


“Eyndament 


| k. 
New Textboo Tr 


Stencil Duplicatio 
| Assistant Dean, Sc 
i ity, and Prof. 
|| ail rce Northwestern. Com 
of Commerce, 


of 15 assignments; 
elf-teaching. 


60 page’ itlustrated; 
esser tially $ 


} Tracing Pages: Over 400 il 


| hoo! Publicatio 
\| pv guide lines for tw 


=: 
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A. B. DICK 


THE OLDEST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


jystrations for schools. 


il 
ns. Form-topped stenci 
o- and 

ith 
sheets wit 
three-column newspopers- 


i below. 
nformation, mail the coupon 


a 


For complete i 
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how to tell the 


Is you are like most people your eyes went 
first to the lower headline. There is a natural 
eye-preference for the sharp clear contrast 

of strong black on white. 


That’s why most people turn to mimeographing 
when they want to tell the good word with 
easy-to-read copies of anything written, typed and 
drawn. This is particularly true when speed, 
flexibility and ease of production are also factors, 


Whatever your duplicating needs, be sure you 

see the new A. B. Dick mimeographs with 
Flexamatic Control. For use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products. Look in 
the phone book or send the coupon below 

for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick Company 
representative. A. B. Dick Company, 

720 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 













A. B. Dick Company, 
720 West Jackson Bou “i 
Please send me more " 
ographs that produce 


As. 
special services for schoo 
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is an 
“Individualized” 


Student Medieal 
Reimbursement 


Plan? 


The Student Medical Reimbursement Plan 
is a specially developed extension of group 
insurance offered through colleges and inde- 
pendent schools. By means of this Plan, existing 
on-campus Health Department services may be 
supplemented to provide all the “extra” outside 
medical and hospital protection needed by the 
institution against the costly disabilities that so 
often disrupt student life. 

In short, this Plan, through extreme flexibility, 
is “individualized” to meet the needs of the insti- 
tution. It adds only the elements of protection 
the school or college requires—nothing more— 
thus operating at lowest possible cost. It is a 
unique Plan protecting the student against large 
and unexpected medical bills, and bringing to 
the institution a comprehensive, fully integrated 


health program. 


Write for 

VALUABLE BOOK ON 
STUDENT HEALTH 
Gives the modern, scientific 
answer to the student health 
problem. Filled with facts 


every administrator should 
know. 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


Medical Reimbursement Insurance 





112 Water Street, Boston 9 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago | 




















American Envoy Tablet-Arm Chair No. 380* 





Promotes greater comfort and better posture, thanks 
to deep-curved back with self-adjusting lower rail. 
Sturdy, monosteel construction withstands severe use. 
Has roomy, sanitary bookbox. 


Today’s top values 
in classroom furniture 


Quality, and length of service—these are the yard- 
sticks by which to measure true value. Outstanding 
on both counts are tablet-arm chairs, desks, tables, 
folding chairs, auditorium chairs, and stadium seat- 
ing by American Seating Company. 

For grand values in all types of classroom furni- 
ture, depend on American Seating Company. Should 
you have any special seating problems, consult with 
our Seating Engineers. They can help you solve 
them efficiently and economically. Write us today, 


Universal Table with 
Envoy Chairs No. 368* 


Wide range of sizes for 
every use, in the class- 
room, office, library, and 
dormitory. Sturdily 
built, attractively, dura- 
bly lacquered. 





*Seats, backs, and tablet arms are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded 
nag for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table is of 
eavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded. 


Amevtcan Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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For Teaching languages, speech, music... Sales Training We: 


(a 


‘edie ELECTRIC 


[’kotape 


RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


WEBSTER TLECTRIC COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. U.S A 


WEBSTER 


trystal microphone with 


detachable bose for table 


= 39952 § 


her opr e reel of standard magnetic 


+ hand wie corde and 


La Ll Ul te 


recording tape 





Webster Electric “EKO TAPE” Recorder-Reproducer 





Superlative tone quality, more power out put, and many 
valuable and practical features make the new “Ekotape” 
anexceptionally desirable tape recorder. [tis extremely 
simple to operate. Fast forward and fast rewind speeds 
and time indicator scales make it easy to locate any 
desired section of a program, quickly! High and low 
level input and external speaker jacks add versatility. 
Designed to meet user’s requirements after careful sur- 
veys and many interviews with recorder users. A highly 
versatile, efficient, and dependable recorder with the 
high quality you expect of a fine musical instrument. 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Estanttstrert 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 





ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 











“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Superlative Tone Quality 


Faithfully echoes speech, mu- 
sic, and sounds 


Simplified threading; depend- 


Fast forward and rewind speeds 


Tape starts and stops instan- 
taneously 


Positive dual erasing feature 


able operation 


Electronic Recording volume 
Absolute freedom from wow indicator 


and flutter Separate bass and treble tone 


Dual channels of amplification controls 
Large high quality 8-inch 
speaker 


Uses any standard magnetic 
recording tape 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


EEE. C 
| Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin: cu-3, | 
: Please send me, without obligation, literature fully 

' describing the new “Ekotape” recorder-reproducer. 

‘ 

. Nome..... eeeeeee wn coedacds duasondatceshse tuceuteeeineanne eee 
Address. . Same eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eewene eee eee | 
i City eee eeee eneeeee ** Pee we eT 
1 : 
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In a Class by Themselves 


MICHAELS 7ce-7z 





museum case oivision OF The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 





4A 


Cases 


Michaels exhibit cases are 
used extensively by colleges 
and universities. They are 
designed for beauty as well 
as utility, and built of the 
finest materials obtainable. 
“Time-Tight” cases are avail- 
able in a wide range of 
standard sizes and styles, or 
will be built to meet your 
specifications. Cases are 
theftproof, dustproof, and 
possess many outstanding 
constructional features. 
Write for literature contain- 
ing complete information. 


(Representatives Wonted) 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Hillyardi STAR Gym Finish 





An ALL STAR Finish : 


Hillyard’s STAR GYM FINISH produces a surface for 
fast, sure-footed playing . . . a light beautiful floor for 
physical education and is a sturdy finish for dancing . . . 
being transparent it displays the grain and evenness of 
the wood, and is easy to keep clean and maintain. 


Super SHINE-ALL .. . a neutral chemical cleaner which 
dissolves dirt and grime quickly, cleans floors, walls, wood- 
work and other painted and enameled surfaces efficiently 
without injurious effects. 


HIL-TONE is a splendid liquid floor dressing that gives 
= greater fire protection than can ever be ob- 
tained from greasy floor oils. Dries quickly, 








is not slippery, eliminates sweeping com- 
pounds and reduces labor costs. 


There is a Hillyard “Maintaineer" near you. 
Call or wire us for his advice and recom- 
mendations on any type floor. His coopera- 
tion and advice are given without cost 


oe and has many cherts for keeping score. 
or obligation to you. 





SHILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


470 Alabama St 


Sn francios (catit. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO, ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im principat cities 


62 


COACHES AND OFFICIALS 


. write for your free copy of the NEW Basketball 
Chart and Scorebook. Full of information about gym floors 
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1947 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK 23.'0. Y- 
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ORTABLE Projector 
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The Ampro Compact has been built for those 
who need a portable, single-case quality pro- 
jector at a popular price. It is a basically new 
type of portable projector which brings you: 


aie ee 


1. New Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit 
A complete full size 16mm. sound pic- 
ture projection outfit—including pro- 
jector, amplifier, detachable 8” speaker 
} and cord, plus room for extra 400’ 
reel and film—all in one portable case. 

ut Measures only 15” x 21%” x 9%". 
a Speaker can be instantly removed and 
set up near screen for best sound 
reproduction. 


2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 
Through new, counterbalancing 
mechanism, projector swings up into | | 
4. operating position in one easy move- : 

ba! ment. Permanently attached reel arms 
<= swing quickly into position—and in 
“Sa, less than ten seconds the Ampro Com- 
pact is ready to thread, connect and 

operate. 


in 3. Full Professional Quality Projection 
Be The many Ampro quality features, 


aS eee ee eelCelti<( CU 


tested in thousands of projectors over 
many years and through millions of 


pee E performances, are fully maintained, 
ee, Not a new untried unit—but rather an 

‘ ingenious adaptation of a proven 
16mm, sound projector. Unusually 
quiet-running. 


4. 100% Availability for Quick Servicing... The entire chassis 
of the Ampro Compact can be removed quickly and easily 
from the case. This is the only portable one-case 16mm, 
sound projector that offers 100% convenient availability 
for both mechanical and electrical servicing. 


Pius New Lower Price and many other new features 


Including a new free flow streamlined cooling system— 
and special cushioning to protect projector mechanism 
against shocks. An ideal unit for both silent and sound 
projection for moderate sized audiences where compact- 
ness, ease of set-up, portability, quality of projection, are 
important factors. 
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® AMPRO CORPO 
t | Send for Booklets © Chicago 18, Ill Ree ° 
e ils and price of the 
; ’ d me full detai ° 
| Mail coupon for full details on the new Ampro : letsro Compact Projector. € the illustrated booklet, © 
Compact. Also send 10c for interesting booklet ° CI enclose 10c for @ 0 a Sound Motion Pictures. “ 
. yo , ” 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion ° = pore ee of “A New Tool for Teaching. 
25 ~ 
| Pictures’’ (the illustrated story of how sound ns DO Aem e 
pictures are made and projected)—and FREE . set cao TE - 
ee : . ° o° © hE Te 
copy of “A New Tool for Teaching” (the story ©  Address——_—_—— - 
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of sound films in the classroom)—These inform- ° G a ° 
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| The AMPRO CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 18, ILL. + A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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PYRA-SEAL 


That’s the way to guard hardwood 
floors . . . to protect your floor in- 
vestment. PYRA-SEAL treatment 
gives floors a hard, lustrous, beauti- 
ful finish that resists spotting and 
staining. And, because PYRA-SEAL 
seals the pores in the floors, the pro- 
tection lasts so long. That’s why 
PYRA-SEAL outwears ordinary fin- 
ishes many times over . . . why it is 
the most practical . . . most enduring 
...and most economical floor treat- 
ment for wood floors. 


Write for Information, Dept. C 


VSSTAL ™ 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 





TYPE “H"—Made, at present time, in 15 ft. units, up to 15 rows 
high. Units up to 6 rows can be moved bodily without dismantling, 


R assurance of absolute safety, your best bet is a Wayne 
Grandstand. And, in addition to safety, it offers economy 
and comfort as well. Representative of the wide line of Wayne 
stands are the Type “‘H” Portable Steel Grandstand for out- 
doors and the Rolling Gymstand for gymnasium use—either 
offers the safest seating you can buy. 


The Type ““H”’ is furnished in 15 foot units containing up 
to 15 rows. Units up to 6 rows can be moved bodily without 
dismantling. Where stand is not frequently moved, a contin- 
uous Type ““H” stand offers greater economy. 


For indoor seating, the Wayne Rolling Gymstand recom- 
mends itself by the space it saves when not in use. Closed, it 
folds against the wall to present a flat vertical surface, or the 
movable type may be rolled to other locations. Opened, the 
stand is sturdy with maximum visibility—plus absolute safety. 

Send us the measurements of your present or proposed 
gymnasium for our engineer’ s recommendation and estimate. 
Catalogs furnished on request. 


ROLLING GYMSTAND—One continuous opergtion by one person 
opens or closes the Rolling Gymstand. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 


146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE. ° WAYNE, PENNA. 
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Compare these Advantages 








FIRST 
of the FULL Standard Size 
Student Microscope 
Aewuche Aanl fp 12¥2” High ; 
| with 
ANY OTHER MICROSCOPE \. Gi ie 
in the Low-Price Field Eyepiece 
NEW Wear-Resistant 
Self-Lubricating Composition Slide 
100 and 500 
Diameter 
Coarse Adjustment 24 Magnifications 





FLATTER FIELDS 


—- yy es sharp a at 


» Revolving 
cp Dustproof Nosepiece 


with Roller Bearing Stop 


SEPARATE 4. 
Low Position 
Fine Prag: 
Adjustment _” 








ai Use Any Light Sourze 


Inclination Joint / 


NEW 
Extra-Sturdy 4, 
Metal Stand , 


[Fea 


, 
i/ “7 
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> SIMPLIFY 


yz Your Planning Problems 


| 

Hamilton offers a creative planning service for | 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 

installation problems, and modern, functional 

equipment to fit your specifications. Let us | 
make your planning problems easy. Write 

Department CUB-12-48 for complete information. 

| 

| 

| 


Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technologica! Institute 
Chicago, Ill 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TWO RIVERS ° WISCONSIN 
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NEW LOOK 


College and University Business for 


JANUARY 1345 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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on their records of performance, 


more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 


than all other makes combined 








SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO «+ ILLINOIS 
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UNITED 
IWESTMENT 
COUNSEL 


Continuous, experienced 








checking of your endowment 
fund, supplemented by valu- 
able personal conferences and 
contacts with your Staff 
Counselor. 

* 


Write to 
Mr.C. Lloyd Thomas, Vice President, for full details. 


| UNITED INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE BUILDING 


210 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 




















STUDY LAMPS 





$7 75 
Lots of 24, Each. cs 
Lots of 6, Ea. $1.95 







2E-135 — Flexible arm, bronze 
finish, wired with 6 ft. of rubber 
covered cord, unbreakable rub- 
ber plug, turn button socket. 
Maximum height 12), 
in., extends to 17 in.. 
metal shade 61, in. 6 in 
carton, no less sold. 


ORDER NOW. 


Established 1898 
CUB 12-48 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 3841 N.E. 2d Ave., Miami 37, Fia. 





DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 


ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a brilliant, glossy finish to your gym 
floor—like an extra layer of crystal-clear quartz! 

Having a high coefficient of friction, DOLCOROCK cuts 
down “slide"—really makes games “faster” by permitting 
sudden starts and stops while reducing slipping. That means 
an extra margin of safety for sports participants. Spectators, 


too, like DOLCOROCK'S attractive lustre. 


Virtually impervious to grease, dirt, ordinary acids and 
alkalis . . . easy to apply and maintain . . . equally correct 
for hardwood, cement and magnesite floors. 











Write for the comprehensive DOLGE 
booklet “Floor Maintenance” 





DOLCOROCK...A product of 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
POSITIONS WANTED 


College Administrative Officer—Age 35: gradu- 
ate degrees; registered engincer: presently 
serving as junior college president: familiar 
with all phases of college operation; desires ad- 
ministrative position at college or university; 
available at early date. Write Box CW 43, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Manager or Purchasing Agent—Ameri- 
can, married, no children, age 49; 30 years’ 
experience in all branches of hotels, colleges, 
schools and camps. Write Box CW 44, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Graduate Dietitian--With college and hospital 
experience desires position ; college or univer- 
sity in middle west or Texas; A.D.A. Member. 
Write Box CW 45, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


FOR SALE 


Dimmer Switch-board, 16-4000 watt trans- 
former type dimmers with cross connecting 
panel and 4 section control masters. For full 
details, write: Pete Radio and Camera Sales, 
Zion, Tlinois. 





The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 
Address replies to , 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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orm for Smarter Seating 


er ag ern 





MARTLY styled of modern 
materials, this new Goodform 
—No. 4310—meets the need for a 
good-leoking, serviceable chair for 
the dance floor, assembly room, 





recreation hall or gymnasium. 

Designed to please the eye, it also 
provides an unusually comfortable 
seat. The silvery gleam of natural 
aluminum contrasts richly with up- 
holstery in any color and fabric you 
select to fit your decorative plan. 
With cushioning of deep, luxurious 
foam rubber, you provide the ut- 
most in restful comfort for students 
and guests. 





The chair frame of welded alumi- 
num is strong, light in weight and 
fireproof. There are no joints to 
loosen. Satin-smooth surfaces and 
edges do not roughen or splinter 
to damage clothing. The sparxling 
anodic finish keeps its brilliance 
through the years, easily cleaned 
with soap and water. 

The trend today is toward smart 
seating that is comfortable, too. 
You can have both with Goodform 
Aluminum Chairs. Write for our 
Institutional Chair Catalog and the 
name and address of the nearest 
GF distributor. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


SS « ‘ Ge 


7 pudact of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT S-12 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





Cheir illustrated is No. 4310. 


There is a complete line 

of GF metal furniture — 

; desks, tables, chairs, files 
and sheiving 
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Mr. Higby’s public \ 
was riding for a fall 


Someboxly had their signals mixed. The railroad 
needed goodwill. Yet passengers kept falling on 
a slippery marble ramp in the station . . . and 
filed 4 to 5 claims for injuries every week. 
Finally, Mr. Higby SOS'd for a Legge Safety 
Engineer. The Legge man spotted the trouble 
—soap used to clean the ramp. With Legge 
Non-Slip cleaning methods, he reduced the 
slips to a few a year. 


“School Within A School” Plan 
Makes Your Floors Safe 


You can protect your public—your students and 
teachers-—against slippery floor accidents (and your 
institution against liability). Legge Safety Engineers 
teach your maintenance people scientific floor-care 
methods and safety procedures. How you get this 
service free is told in our booklet, Mr. Highy Learned 
About Floor Safety the Hard Way. 


It also tells how Legge-kept floors reduce slips and 
falls up to 98%, are endorsed by leading casualty 
insurance companies, yet cost less to maintain. For 
your free, no-obligation copy, clip the coupon to your 


letterhead and mail. 


of Non-Slip Floor 


Maintenance 


Walter G. Legge Company 
Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 























Walter G. Legge Company Inc, 

11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. 
Please send me your free 

"Mr. Highy’’ book. 





Signed 
Title 
Type of foor.... 

NG Dctitiiittainnignce 
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REY D U cE the cost of mopping 


ss-room, gyn, and all your floors 





~ Bowe 
“BIG X” DUST MOPS 
made in various widths especially for school requirements 


“BIG X"—-a giant mop that keeps large-area 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time 
consumption. BIG X"' glides smoothly ove” floor 
surfaces; snatches up dust on contaci. Husky 
—wears longer, too. Can be removed from 
block for washing! Order—and insist on getting 
—"BIG X" Dust Mops. Your supply jobber has 
them or can get them for you from 


AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING 60 


MEMBERS OF THE NAT SANITARY SUP AS 
CHAS. E KREBS AND WALTER 0. KREBS 


2511 SOUTH GREEN ST. 


INCORPORA 





CHICAGO 8 





MADE TO 
LAST...AND COST YOU LESS! 


The two-ply. tripletwisted, high quality yarns used 
in McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels 
mean greater strength without added weight for longer 
service and lower laundry costs. Double thread weave 
. 20” x40” shrunk 
size . . . choice of color stripe down the side. Write 
for information on the ‘complete McArthur towel 
price range... 





. heavy corded tape edge . . 


the free towel repair service . . - 
and for a towel plan especially designed for your 
school. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


MrART HUH 
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Shown here is the distribu- 
tion curve for the Com- 
modore No. 369, plotted 
by Electrical Testing 
laboratories. All Commo- 
dores are Underwriters 
Approved. 


The Wakefield Commodore is being 
used with marked success in one of 
the experimental rooms of Rosedale 
School in Austin, Texas, where the con- 
cept of the coordinated classroom as 
the answer to good lighting was 
developed. When the elements of 
decoration, daylight control and seat- 
ing were brought into balance, it was 
shown that the luminous indirect Com- 
modore unit provides a quality and a 
quantity of illumination contributing 
remarkably to an environment in which 
seeing is relatively effortless. 


Of particular interest is the fact that 
Commodores are economical to install 


...an Economical Incandescent Luminaire 
for Classrooms, Offices and Drafting Rooms 


and maintain. And they are adaptable 
to practically any lighting requirement 
since they are manufactured in a com- 
plete series for wattages from 200W to 
1000W, with all hangers and reflectors 
uniformly styled. The white molded 
Plaskon reflectors are made in diame- 
ters from 15 to 26 inches, varying in 
wall thickness to insure uniformity of 
brightness throughout any installation. 
The hangers are aluminum, finished in 
satin aluminum. 


For complete data on the Wakefield 
Commodore, write for Catalog 48A. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


CCakepielec Vver ALL Lighting 


FOR OFFICE - DRAFTING ROOM 


DES. PAT. 148, 191 ~ 


THE GRENADIER IV 


STORE AND SCHOOL 
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t 
\ 
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Edited by Bessie Covers 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Film Reader-Desk 





micro-records can be 


Reference to 
facilitated through the use of the new 


Film-a-record Reader-Desk. The unit 
permits fast service and the manufac 
turer reports testing an inexperienced 
operator who could load the reader and 
locate any image on a 100 foot roll of 
indexed film in less than 60 seconds 
without leaving her chair. 

Film can be moved through the 
Reader-Desk in either direction as fast 
as 150 feet per minute and brought to 
a full stop instantly by turning a single 
control knob, thus leaving one hand free 
for transcriptions. Loading, focusing and 
image positioning are all accomplished 
in a recess located at the base of the 
screen. A 14 by 14 inch screen enlarges 
documents to original size or larger and 
the scientific tilt and specially coated 
screen reduce eye strain. All parts can 
be easily reached for cleaning, inspec- 
tion or servicing and the unit is 36 by 
27 inches, 324% inches high. Remington 
Rand Inc., Photo Records Div., Dep*. 
CUB, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(Key No. 568) 


Steel-Wood Shelving 
A new line of steel-wood shelving 
has been announced which is easy to 
set up, dismantle or rearrange because 
there are few parts to handle. All up- 
right members are steel and the hard- 
wood shelves are steel reenforced. A 


clip and stud system permits quick and 
easy shelf adjustment and vise-tight as 
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sembly of shelf to upright. The shelv- 
ing is strong and safe, rigid and free 
standing and requires no bracing to wall 
or ceiling. Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Dept. CUB, Aurora, Ill. (Key No. 569) 


“Coronized” Fiberglas 


Curtain and drapery material of 
“Coronized” Fiberglas is now available 
to reduce fire hazard where it is 


part of the decorating scheme. The 
Coronizing process provides fabrics 


woven of Fiberglas yarns with a perma 
nent soft feel and good draping charac 
teristics. In addition to its fireproof 
qualities, the fabric is mildewproof, not 
affected by moths, silver fish and other 
fiber eating insects, is wrinkleproof and 
water-repellent and has stood up under 
hot, damp weather tests. It can be 
hand or machine sewed, hand or ma 
chine washed or dry cleaned by conven 
tional methods. Curtains or draperies 
of the material dry quickly and do not 
require ironing or stretching. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Dept. CUB, 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key 
No. 570) 


Corrugated-Sponge Matting 


A new type of floor matting has been 
introduced which combines long wearing 
qualities with exceptional resiliency. A 
% inch corrugated rubber matting black 
solid top surface is applied to a 3/16 
inch sponge rubber base to form the 
new Corrugated-Sponge rubber matting. 
It is designed for use in laboratories, 
hack of registration desks and in other 
places where individuals must stand since 
the combination matting provides com- 
fort and silence while helping to reduce 
fatigue. It is provided in 36 inch widths 
in lengths up to 25 yards. American Mat 
Corporation, Dept. CUB, 1719 Adams 
£t., Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key No. 571) 


Pyrex Ball and Socket Joint 


A complete line of Pyrex brand ball 
and socket joint apparatus is now avail 
able. The standard basic line has been 
developed to provide flexibility and speed 
to apparatus assembly in the laboratory. 
Time is saved with the new units with 


no loss in accuracy since each piece js 
individually tested before shipment to 
assure superior operation under vacuum, 
Ball joints cannot freeze, thus saving 
time also in disassembly. Corning Glass 
Works, Dept. CUB, Corning, N, Y, 
(Key No. 572) 


Lenox Fluorescent Fixtures 


Two years of intensive research have 
resulted in the twin Lenox fluorescent 
fixtures with advanced design, low 
brightness ratios and simplicity of install- 
ation and maintenance. Known as the 
Lenox-2 and Lenox-4, the fixtures are 
of all-metal construction, rigidly assem- 
bled of die-formed parts. Press welding 
and interlocking louvers assure long life 
and stability. 

The basic chassis can be used for in- 
dividual unit or continuous installations, 
Knockouts and mounting holes are pro- 
vided for either surface or suspension 
mounting. The patented A-J Hangers 
are available in 2 standard stock lengths 
and are equipped with a concealed ad- 
justment feature for leveling fixtures 
after installation. Louvers are arranged 
for correct shielding and are spaced for 


easy cleaning. Maintenance can be 
handled without complete removal of 
the fixtures. The Lenox-2 accom 


modates two 48 inch 40 watt fluorescent 
lamps and the Lenox-4 accommodates 
four. Both fixtures have louvers and 
side panels finished in baked  super- 
white enamel with ends and _ hangers 





in baked luster aluminum enamel. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc., Dept. CUB, 54ll 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. (Key No. 
573) 
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Montgomery Timers 


The new type TP and TS timers de- 
veloped by Montgomery have a simpli- 
fied type of mechanism which is en- 
dosed in a rugged steel case finished in 

manent black wrinkle. The dual- 
disc face allows ease of setting up the 
desired program but does not indicate 
the time of day, thus not being subject 
to Federal excise tax charges. 

The Model TP is designed primarily 
for bell ringing or signaling purposes 
and will make a single circuit contact 
at any 5 minute interval during a 24 
hour period and repeat each day. The 
ringing period is adjustable from 1 to 
3) seconds. The Model TS incorpor- 
ates a holding circuit and can be set 
to turn lights or equipment on and off 
automatically at a set time during the 
24 hour period. Montgomery Mfg. Co., 
Dept. CUB, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 574) 


RMC Transcription Player 


The new RMC Transcription Player is 
designed and built to provide a fine tone, 
dependable, low priced transcription 
player. Model TP-16C is sturdily built 
for trouble-free performance and de- 
signed to meet school needs for realistic 
reproduction of transcription records up 
to 16 inches, 78 or 33 1/3 r.p.m. The 
unit has constant speed, heavy duty 
motors, providing silent, smooth opera- 
tion. It is housed in a black leatherette 
covered carrying case for easy portability. 
Radio Music Corp., Dept. CUB, Port 
Chester, N. Y. (Key No. 575) 





Underwood Duplex Carbon and 
Fabric Ribbon Machine 


The new Underwood Typewriter 
equipped with Duplex Carbon and Fab- 
ric Ribbon feature permits its use for 
high quality lithographic reproductions 
of typewritten material, by either photo 
offset or direct offset processes. The 
fabric ribbon feature permits use of the 





machine as a general purpose typewriter. 
The machine is available in the same 
Variety of carriage widths and type styles 
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as are standard Underwood typewriters 
and has all of the desirable Underwood 
qualities. 

The carbon paper feed mechanism, de- 
signed for 400 foot ribbon reels, feeds 
only when operating the type bar keys 
and a special mechanism equalizes stress 
on the ribbon and eliminates breakage. 
Underwood Corporation, Dept. CUB, | 
Park Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 
576) 


Floor Maintenance Machine 


The new improved American DeLuxe 
Floor Maintenance Machine has the new 
“Safety Grip” handle and is available in 
13,15 and 17 inch brush spread. Attrac- 
tively designed, the new machine has 
highly polished aluminum castings 
throughout and can be used with a wide 
selection of brushes and attachments. The 
machine is designed and powered to han- 
dle discing, sanding, polishing, buffing 
and steel wooling. 

The new “Safety Grip” handle can be 
easily controlled with either hand or 
both hands. Each handle incorporates a 
switch for positive off-on action when 





gripped, which provides a greater degree 
of safety, Other improvements include 
new water resisting composition fiber 
wheels and a bumper designed to protect 
furniture. American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., Dept. CUB, Toledo 4, 
Ohio, (Key No. 577) 


Plasti-Coat Book Cover 


The new Plasti-Coat book cover has 
been designed to protect books from 
weather, v -ar and stain. The line is cus- 
tom designed for each school, made up 
in school colors with school name and 
seal or letter on the front, and the covers 
are adjustable to fit most textbooks in 
use from grade schools through college. 
Standard designs are available for small 
schools not desiring the school name or 
seal. The covers are easily fitted on books 
with only a few simple folds to form a 
snug fitting cover that protects at every 
wearing point. The Colad Company, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 1441 Hertel Ave., Buf- 
falo 16, N. Y. (Key No. 578) 


Tablet Arm Chair 





A standard tablet arm is now avail- 
able for attachment to standard Good- 
form Aluminum Chairs. Made of solid 
maple, spar varnished, the tablet arm 
has rear bracket of anodized aluminum. 
Also the front support, as is the rest 
of the chair frame, is of anodized alumi- 
num for strength and lightness. 

The new tablet arm can be used with 
three styles in the line of new Good- 
form aluminum chairs, that illustrated 
being attached to chair No. 4303. This 
chair has foam rubber cushioning on 
seat and backrest with the new Good- 
form plastic covering material. General 
Fireproofing Co., Dept. CUB, Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio. (Key No. 579) 


Bottled Water Cooler 


The new Temprite bottled water cool- 
er is designed for cup service where 
bottled spring water is used. The metal 
cabinet is attractively finished in baked- 
on enamel and the cooler has a capacity 
for cooling 3 gallons per hour to 50 
degree drinking water temperature in 
9) degree room temperature. It is ob- 
tainable with either hermetic or opep- 
type condensing units and the cooler and 
storage tank are constructed of stain- 
less steel. Temprite Products Corp., Dept. 
CUB, 47 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
(Key No. 580) 





Interlocking Sash Lock 


New hardware for double hung win- 
dows has been developed to facilitate 
locking. The Interlocking Sash Lock is 
designed to bind the meeting rails to- 
gether and to lock the sash even when 
out of alignment. The pull hook used 
with the lock is designed to interlock 
both the sash lock and the sash socket 
and to simplify the closing of windows 
while eliminating any possibility of 
breakage or damage. Detroit Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 1320 Mt. Elliott, 
Detroit 7, Mich. (Key No. 581) 
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Master Time Control 





The IBM Master Time Control unit 
serves as the master control of a self-reg- 
ulating time system to maintain accurate, 
uniform time on all time indicating, 
recording and signaling units throughout 
the institution. The new Type 91 Mas- 
ter Time Control is a motor-wound, 
spring-driven marine escapement type 
with automatic current frequency regula- 
tion which is capable of running 6 hours 
during power interruption. It is not af- 
fected by vibration, temperature, humid 
ity or barometric pressure. The stream- 
lined, modern design, incorporating a 9 
inch indicating clock, permits use of the 
unit as a time piece as well as a time 
control unit. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Dept. CUB, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. (Key No. 582) 


Anti-Slip Ceramic Tile 


Careful research and development 
work has gone into a new anti-slip vitri- 
fied ceramic tile recently introduced. It 
is designed to provide the attractive 
appearance and cleanliness possible with 
ceramic tile with an anti-slip quality 
which makes it particularly desirable 
for use in corridors, entrance lobbies 
kitchens, dining rooms and many other 
parts of the institution. 

The new tile has a 15 per cent abra- 
sive content which has passed severe 
tests with respect to minimum absorp- 
tion, durability and effectiveness of the 
anti-slip surface. The abrasive per- 
meates the entire thickness of the tile 
but is scarcely noticeable in appearance. 
The low absorption prevents fouling or 
color loss in the tiles. The Safe Tread 
Company, Inc., Dept. CUB, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7. (Key No. 583) 


Laundry Antiseptic and Deodorant 


Antiseptin, developed for use by the 
Navy during the war, is now being in- 
troduced for use by institutional and 
commercial laundries to inhibit bacterial 
growth in laundered fabrics. No new 
equipment is required for its use as 
Antiseptin is added as a cold rinse after 
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the regular laundering cycle. In solu- 
tion it is a clear, straw-colored fluid 
which is instantly soluble in water and 
may be used on all fabrics safely. 

In addition to its bactericidal qualities, 
Antiseptin has proved to be an effective 
deodorant when used in the indicated 
dilutions for bactericidal action. It is 
a safe, nontoxic, non-irritating bacteri- 
cide which not only destroys existing 
bacteria and opposes sepsis but inhibits 
bacterial growth in laundered fabrics for 
long periods of time thus helping to 
prevent the spread of infection through 
fabrics. The product is economical and 
laboratory tests have proved it effective 
in the indicated dilutions. Carman & Co., 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 629 W. 27th St., New 
York 1. (Key No. 584) 


Kent Floor Conditioner 


The new Kent Floor 
Conditioner offers a com- 
plete floor conditioning ap- 
pliance in one unit. It wet 
scrubs, waxes, polishes, 
buffs, sands and _ steel 
wools, The streamlined 
balanced design and two 
concentric brushes operat- 
ing in opposite directions 
provide easily balanced op- 
eration. The automatic 
switch turns the condition- 
er on when the handle is 
in the operating position 
and off when the handle is 
in vertical position. The 
motor is built for long 
service and is permanently 
lubricated for the life of 
the machine. 

One set of polishing brushes is stand- 
ard equipment with the new machine. 
One scrubbing brush, 1 lamb’s wool buff- 
er, large polishing brush 9'4 inches in 
diameter and small 5: inch polishing 
brush are available as de luxe equipment. 
The conditioner is finished in brown 
baked enamel finish. Kent Electric Corp., 
Dept. CUB, Rome, N. Y. (Key No. 
585) 








Improved Photocopy Unit 


The new, improved photocopy unit 
permits the production of professional 
looking photocopies in your own office 
quickly and at low cost. The built-in 
dial-controlled filter simplifies and speeds 
up the process, making it possible to turn 
out 60 or more copies per hour. A hard 
plastic printing surface which ensures 
uniform contact between copy paper and 
original and a feature which promotes 
more even diffusion of light are some of 
the advantages of the new Apeco Photo- 
exact Copier. American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., Dept. CUB, 2849 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 14. (Key No. 586) 





Amcoin Thermostat 


Amcoin All-Glass interior coffee urns 
are now equipped with the new Ameojn 
Thermostat which consists of a complete 
assembly; safety valve, control, solenoid 
valve for gas or steam heated units and 
relay for electrically heated units. The 
new thermostatic assemblies are designed 
to control the temperature on coffee urns, 
to regulate pressure and water delivery 
accurately for coffee making and are 
fully automatic, requiring no adjust 
ment. They are carefully calibrated and 
sealed at the factory and are fully guar. 
anteed. Amcoin Corp., Dept. CUB, 1148 
Main St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. (Key No, 
587) 


Protractor-Geometrical Rule 


A transparent plastic protractor-geo- 
metrical rule has been developed which 
should prove of great assistance to teach- 
ers, students, engineers, artists and others, 
This new all-purpose rule combines 
twelve instruments in one providing the 
English scale by 10ths and 16ths of an 
inch; metric scale by MM’s; equilateral 
and isosceles triangles; 1 inch square; 
octagon; hexagon; | inch circle; ellipse; 
5 arcs ot circles; 3 inch protractor, and 
17 holes for drawing circles. Plastic En- 
terprise, Dept. CUB, Canton, Ohio. (Key 
No. 588) 





Champion Model K Screen 


The new Champion Model K portable 
tripod projection screen has a new swivel 
handle which folds inward, thus saving 
space when storing; a new spring adjust- 
ing lock which permits fingertip adjust- 
ment of the screen to any desired height, 
and full adjustable rubber tipped tripod 
legs. This economical, lightweight unit 
has the streamlined design and all the 
mechanical advantages of other items in 
the Radiant line and is available in both 
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30 by 40 inch and 40 by 40 inch sizes. 
Radiant Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. (Key No. 
589) 
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Non-Slip Floor Polish 


Safe-T-San is the name of a new non- 


5 ip floor polish designed to reduce the 
) dipperiness of any flooring material. 


Made of synthetic resins, the product 
contains no wax, yet dries to a bright 
fnish. The product has proved to be 
4 durable protection for floors, thus 
simplifying maintenance, while reducing 
the possibility of slipping. It is easily 
applied with a lamb’s wool mop, is self- 
leveling and dries in approximately 20 
minutes. Safe-T-San is economical and 
gives floors an attractive finish. Hunt- 
ington Laboratories, Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Huntington, Ind. (Key No. 590) 


Voit Tennis Ball 


Voit has announced a new tennis ball 
which has been completely redesigned. 
Constructed with a 2 piece pressure 
chamber, inflated, plugless, natural rub- 
ber center vulcanized to an all-wool 
cover, the new Voit ATI tennis ball is 
designed to combine correct resiliency 
and bounce, long cover wear, high visi- 
bility and identical performance in each 
ball. W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Dept. 
CUB, 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. (Key No. 591) 


Econotherm Steam Generator 


The Dutton Series 40 Econo- 
therm Steam Generator is designed to 
save considerable space in the installa- 
tion of package type steam generators. 
It has many other advantages and im- 
provements including the introduction 
of preheated secondary air direct to the 
combustion chamber, eliminating un- 
necessary resistance; elimination of un 
necessary draft which reduces fan speed 
and results in quieter, smoother opera- 
tion; boiler feed pump and condensate 
return system in a separate unit thus 
giving greater flexibility of boiler room 
arrangement, and every advantage in 
safety, economy, combustion efficiency 
and automatic control. C. H. Dutton Co., 
Dept. CUB, Kalamazoo, Mich. (Key 
No. 592) 


new 


Slimline Germicidal Lamp 


General Electric has developed a 36 
inch slimline type germicidal lamp ca- 
pable of operating at four different germ- 
killing intensities. It is designed for 
us¢ in conventional fixtures for upper 
air protection, in ventilating systems to 
kill germs in circulating air and for pro- 
tection of foods and other supplies in 
store rooms. Its smaller size and high 
ultraviolet output reduce cost while 
giving effective protection. General Elec- 
tric Co., Dept. CUB, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. (Key No. 593) 
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Product Literature 


e “A New Tool for Teaching” is the 
title of a 28 page booklet published by 
Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18. The booklet offers per- 
tinent information on the effective use 
of audio-visual aids in teaching includ- 
ing the educational advantages of sound 
films, when and how to use films in 
the classroom, correlating the instructor’s 
role with audio-visual aids, rental and 
purchase of films, organizing student 
projectionists and full information on 
the operation of an Ampro sound pro- 
jector with cut-away illustrations and 
each part numbered to correspond with 


instructional details. (Key No. 594) 


e As its title indicates, “Accessories for 
Your 16 mm. Sound Projector” is a 
folder listing booster amplifiers, single 
21d dual speed turntables, projection 
lenses, microphones and stands, exten- 
sion cords, reels and other accessories 
for use with 16 mm. projector equip- 
ment. Complete information with prices 
is included in the folder issued by Natco, 
Inc., 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 
12. (Key No. 595) 


e A new 16 mm. Film Equipment Cata- 
log has been issued by Neumade Prod- 
ucts Corp., 427 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Complete information is included on 
file and storage cabinets, film cleaning 
machines, editing and cutting tables, 
film racks, splicers, film handling and 
shipping aids, reels, cans and accessor- 


ies. (Key No. 596) 


e Information on the new Magnesium 
Folding Chairs developed by Louis 
Rastetter and Sons Co., Fort Wayne 1, 
Ind., is given in a folder issued by that 
company. Simplicity of folding, flat 
stacking qualities, light weight and at- 
tractive appearance are some of the 


points covered. (Key No. 597) 


¢ A new roofing repair process system 
developed by United Laboratories, Inc., 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio, 
is described in a brochure published by 
that company. Entitled “Protect That 
Roof! . . . it’s good insurance,” the bro- 
chure gives complete details on why good 
roof protection is essential and on the 
specific process recommended for each 


type of roof. (Key No. 598) 


e Catalog No, 3-48 issued by The Loxit 
Moulding Co., 1217 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, gives comprehensive 
information on metal mouldings and ac- 
cessories in aluminum, steel and bronze. 
In addition, the catalog contains informa- 
tion on how to solve some of the un- 
usual problems in connection with the 
application of mouldings. It is fully illus- 
trated and indexed. (Key No. 599) 


e The Marble Institute of America, 108 
Forster Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has 
prepared a handbook on marble, “Stand- 
ard Specifications and Scaled Detail 
Plates of Interior Marble.” It contains 
complete information fof specifying in- 
terior and exterior marble, describes 
marble classifications, finishes and uses 
and recommends setting materials and 
procedures. Names and addresses of 
Institute members are included in the 


book. Key No. 600) 


e A new catalog has been issued by 
S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
covering “Value Line Stainless Steel 
Sinks.” Fully illustrated, the new cata- 
log contains complete specifications on 
the 16 variations of these heavy-duty 
fully welded sinks with round corner 
construction, seamless surfaces and lever- 
handle waste outlet which has an ex- 
ternally operated handle for opening and 
shutting the valve. The line includes 
1, 2 and 3 compartment sinks, all avail- 
able with 1 or 2 drainboards, on right 
or left or both, or without drainboards. 
(Key No. 601) 


© “Floors of the Future” is the title of 
a leaflet issued by The American Tile & 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., giving in- 
formation on Amtico Rubber Tile and 
Sheet Rubber Flooring. The leaflet is 
printed in color, showing the marble- 
ized patterns available in this flooring 
which is described as quiet, resilient, 
long-wearing and resistant to cigarettes 
and stains. (Key No. 602) 


e Catalog W-55 is a comprehensive, at- 
tractively designed and complete 80 page 
booklet giving full details on the line 
of drains and plumbing specialities de- 
veloped by Wade Manufacturing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. A fuli index makes it pos- 
sible for the administrator or mainte- 
ance engineer to find information quick- 
ly and conveniently on drains, valves, 
grease interceptors, pumps, sealed air 
chambers and other products. Type, 
size, dimension, weight and price of 
all items are included as well as selector 
tables for determining roof leader sizes, 
tabulated information on the correction 
of water hammer and complete tables 
for the correct sizing of grease inter- 


ceptors, (Key No. 603) 


e Fire Alarm Systems for any type build- 
ing are illustrated and described in a 
new 8 page booklet covering the Auto- 
call line of fire alarm equipment. Wiring 
diagrams of the various systems are 
shown and recommendations are made 
for specific installations in hospitals, 
schools and other institutions. Full in- 
formation on the systems as well as on 
the punch and printing recorders is 
given in this catalog, printed in full color, 
and issued by The Autocali Company, 
Shelby, Ohio. (Key No. 604) 
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Tailored to Measure 


Adaptability is a quality associated with honest craftmanship. As the architect plans his 
structure to harmonize with the terrain, and the tailor cuts his cloth to the individual measure- 
ment, so must a fund-raising firm be prepared to offer its clients methods of campaign procedure 


flexible enough to meet all contingencies. 


B. H. Lawson Associates possesses this quality of adaptability to a great degree. We have 
one commodity to sell and that is service. But it is service of a special kind. 
Our staff of Campaign Directors are not limited to one sterectyped procedure. They have 


learned. the all-around craftsmanship which comes only from long training in every phase of 


fund-raising work. 


Our permanent staff of men, trained in every aspect of campaigning, pride themselves upon 
our unique method of campaign direction which may be modified to suit the needs of every 
group. Our specialty is not only the small school campaign for a few hundred thousand dollars, 


or a school drive for several million. We specialize in all difficult jobs. 


No campaign is undertaken by B. H. Lawson Associates without a preliminary survey 
of the area of solicitation. A representative then visits the area and ascertains the quality of 
leadership available and the interest shown in the proposed program by the community. When 
every factor necessary for success has been investigated, then, and only then, is a plan of 


procedure established, scaled to the size of the undertaking and tailored to the community need. 


You are cordially invited to investigate our services. A copy of our informative brochure, 


“Your Appeal to the Public,” will be made available upon written request to Department B-12. 


B. H. Lawson Associates 


INCORPORATED 


307 Sunrise Highway - Rockville Centre, New York 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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SX MiLes 
of Ric-wilh 


Insulated Piping 





Bring AVEAT to this C/7¥ OF LEARMING 


HE operation and maintenance of a large 

educational institution in this postwar era 
entails far more than the discovery and imparting 
of knowledge. 


Michigan State College is a case in point. 


With an enrollment of more than 15,000 students 
MSC provides living accommodations on the 
campus for more than 11,000 persons in college 
operated housing. This is the equivalent of a siz- 
able city and requires all the services a modern 
city affords — heat, light, power, water, schools, 
sanitary systems, health service, traffic control, 
police and fire protection. 


MSC’s new steam generating 
plant (left), and a typical run 
of Ric-wiL Insulated Piping. 
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To heat the hundreds of buildings comprising this 
modern “city” MSC recently put into operation 
one of the most modern, efficient steam generat- 
ing plants to be found at any educational institu- 
tion in the country. Capable of producing steam 
at 250,000 Ib. per hour, 350 psi design pressure, 
550°F, the new unit increases the capacity of MSC’s 
generating plants to more than double previous 
capacity and, when finally completed, will raise 
it to the impressive total of 615,000 Ib. per hour. 


Significant too, we believe, is the fact that 31,994 
feet— more than six miles—of Ric-wiL Insulated 
Pipe Units have been installed in MSC’s central 
steam distribution system during this period 
of expansion. 


For a case history on Central Heating for 
Institutions write for Booklet 4713. 
Address: The Ric-wiL Co., Dept. 10812. 


INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


THE Ric-wiL COMPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











TELLS 


This all-important ingredient for your culi- 
nary achievements is so important that Sex- 
ton mills its own spices and scientifically 
packs these to bring them to you in all their 
rich savoriness. Sexton imports these fine 
spices from the four corners of the earth. 
Your investment in your other foods makes 
the cost of the very finest spices infinitesimal 
by comparison. 
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Good Food for | iam 


1948 John Sexton & Co. 
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